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The ‘Reviewing Stand 


Two strikingly different works of art appear on the covers of this issue. On 
the front cover, here reproduced for the first time in color, is a miniature that 
is one of the earliest known portraits of Edgar Allan Poe. The name of the 
artist who painted the youthful and sensitive poet, probably between 1836 and 
1839, has never been determined. Likewise it cannot be stated authoritatively 
that the miniature was painted from life rather than from other representations 
of Poe. And, as if to complement much of the mystery of Poe’s own life, still 
sunk in anonymity is the name of the Baltimore newspaper critic who in 1829 
reviewed Al Aaraaf and saw in it signs of fresh genius and new hope for a 
country that had hitherto 
drawn its literary stand- 
ards largely from Europe. 
To Poe, a 20-year-old ex- 
soldier awaiting in an at- 
titude of spiritless resigna- 
tion an appointment to 
West Point, this first un- 
qualified recognition must 
have come as a welcome 
confirmation of his talent. 
That he “heard a difterent 
drummer” was to be made 
evident by the brevity of 
his West Point career and 
the subsequent devotion 
of his bizarre genius to a 
new American literature. 

Other poets and artists 
perhaps no more militarily 
inclined than Poe, who in 
1863 foun. their ability to 
kill more in demand than 
their ability to create, are represented in the group of figures at the base of the 
Virginia memorial at Gettysburg that is pictured on the back cover. Skillfully 
designed and executed by Richmond sculptor Frederick William Sievers, this 
monument commemorates General Robert E. Lee and the Virginians from 
various walks of life who participated in the climactic battles at that little Penn- 
sylvania village in July, 1863. 

Shortly after the Gettysburg issue had been resolved, an old and disappointed 
warrior named Sam Houston sank into his final sleep and was buried a thousand 
miles from his native Rockbridge County. Houston had been one of a trio of 
adventurous Virginians who gave to early Texas history much of its direction 
and romance. For Houston, for Stephen F. Austin, and for William A. A. 
(“Bigfoot”) Wallace, Virginia was little more than the state in which they 
happened to be born. In presenting the “Texas trilogy” in this issue, Virginia 
Cavalcade attempts merely to express the admiration and tribute of their native 
commonwealth. The story of their lives and careers rightly belongs to Texas. 

But there have been many other Virginians for whom the Old Dominion has 
an unchallenged equity in pride. Perhaps none of these have deserved more 
affectionate regard than the versatile attorney and gentleman-farmer who de- 
signed the Rotunda of the University of Virginia and the little Bedford County 
retreat that he called “Poplar Forest.” The latter building, as he had hoped, 
proved to be sufficiently remote to discourage the visitors, admiring and simply 
curious, who often overran “Monticello.” 
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A POET'S first volume seldom establishes his reputa- 
tion. Indeed, several may fail to do so. Edgar Allan 
Poe’s publications provide no exception. Even at the 
time of his death he had not established himself as a 
poet of worth, either in the United States or abroad. 

Today he is acclaimed as the creator of a small body 
of the most exquisite verse that this country has 
produced. His influence, not only as a poet but also 
as a short story writer, has been far-reaching. It was 
as a poet, however, that he began, and he continually 
refined and polished his verse. While poetry was not 
his sole purpose, it was, admittedly, his passion. In 
consequence, his contemporaries’ opinions of his poetry 
are of more than passing interest. 

In 1827, at the age of eighteen, Poe secured a Bos- 
ton printer for his first volume, Tamerlane and Other 
Poems. As far as is known, no critic reviewed this 
book, now one of the rarest and most sought-after 
American publications. Shortly thereafter he served 
in the United States Army, being honorably discharged 
with the rank of sergeant-major in April, 1829. While 
waiting to receive a cadet’s appointment at West 
Point Academy, he resided in Baltimore. There, in 
December, 1829, he published his second volume, now 
also of great rarity, Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor 
Poems. 

Poe had worked hard to secure a printer under 
“terms advantagous” to himself, and he had sought 
the advice of such men as William Wirt, John Neal, 
and Nathaniel Parker Willis. In addition, extracts 
from the proposed volume had appeared, over the 
signature “Marlow,” in the advertising columns of the 
Baltimore Gazette of May 18, 1829. John Neal, in the 
September issue of his magazine, The Yankee; and 
Boston Literary Gazette, lent Poe encouragement by 
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Unknown Critic 


Edgar Allan Poe Receives a Discerning Review 


Al Aaraaf is a thin volume bound in blue-gray 
or sprinkled reddish boards. 


Al 


TAMERLANE, 


MINOR FORMS. 
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stating that he “might make a beautiful and perhaps 
a magnificent poem.” Later, in December, when Neal 
had received advance pages of the volume, he pub- 
lished portions of a letter from Poe and a number of 
extracts from his poems. The tone of Neal’s comments 
was encouraging. Willis’s remarks on these advance 
sheets (in the November issue of the American 
Monthly) were short and contemptuous. 

Poe biographers have heretofore found but two 
post-publication reviews of Al Aaraaf. Mrs. Sara Jo- 
sepha Hale, editor of the Ladies’ Magazine, and Liter- 
ary Gazette, published a brief review in that periodical 
in January, 1830. The critic is unknown, but there 
does exist a manuscript draft of the review in which 
the poems are extensively quoted, and in which are 
comments not found in the printed text. Among other 
things the reviewer said: “It is very difficult to speak 
of these poems as they deserve. A part are exceedingly 


The draft here shown, in part, was condensed aid 
ve 
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boyish, feeble, unmeaning or altogether deficient in 
the common characteristics of poetry: but then, there 
are parts, and parts too of considerable length which 
remind us of no less a poet than Shelley. The author, 
who appears to be very young, is evidently a fine 
genius; but what are we to say of such trifling as this? 
of such rhythm? and such folly.” John Hill Hewitt, 
later an outspoken enemy of Poe, produced a long 
and bitter review in the columns of The Baltimore 
Minerva and Emerald. It began: “There is something 
in these poems so original, that we cannot help intro- 
ducing them to the public, as a literary curiosity, full 
of burning thoughts, which so charm the reader, that 
he forgets he is travelling over a pile of brickbats, for 
such we must compare the measure to.” 

It is refreshing, therefore, to be able to reproduce 
for the first time from clippings of an unidentified 
Baltimore newspaper a discerning, considerate, and 


printed in the review columns of the Ladies’ Magazine. 
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| The question has been often propounded, “ why 
produced s.great Post™ it has 
|beon met, logically answered, by a refer- 
ence to local causes. No one has pretended to 
doubt, except our transatlantic brethren, that 
the talent exists, although unfortunately, net as 
| yet developed. The time is anxiously expected, 
when some great being shall arise, who will de- 
bight his astonished and admiring countrymen by 
an Epic in tweive or twenty four books, or some 
“Course of Time” in ten or twenty, or even a 
more ignoble effusion in a dozen or more Cantos. 
But having in view this high standard it is for- 
gotten that Poetry is daily ushered forth of high 
and genuine worth. ‘The feathered song- 
sters,” “the glistening dew drops,” “the secret 
sigh and whisper io the dark,” “the warbling 
woodiands and resounding shores, and all the pomp 
and garniture of fields,” ‘the flitting shades,” 
“the pearly tear,” *‘the shadowless spirits,” and 
i ‘annoying Cupid,” all have been sung by the 
poets of our favored Conntry in strains a 
mirable. 

Our object, at present, is to offer our tribute 
of admiration and regard to the Author of “A 
Aaraaf, Tameriane, and Minoan Poems,” which 
have recently been issued from the press in this 
city. We view the production as highly credita- 
‘bie to the Country. Throughout, there runs a 
rich vein of deep and powerful thought, clothed 
he language Of almost inimitable beauty and har- 
| mony. His fancy is rich and of an elevated cast; 
| his imagination powerfully creative. There is 
‘ne laboured attempt at effect; no immoderate use 
of epithets; no over-burdening the idea with 
| words, uo cant, no nonsense. We are well aware 
ofthe force of those beautiful lines, of Beattie, 
'“Oh, who can tell how hard it is to climb, 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shinesafar;” 
but we would bid the accomplished Author, be of 
geod cheer. He bas indeed ‘‘waked to extacy the 
livipg lyre,” and we trust, that he will contioue 
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| fo sound its strings. Indeed we demand that he 


contigue his efforts, for the Public have a 
and irresistible ¢igim upon the direction of 
talents. 
We will quote a few extracts for the Purpose. 
of convincing our readers, that what We bave 
said, has not been the result of blinded porting 
or mistaken judgment. 
“<Q! nothing earthly save the ray 
(Thrown back from flowers) of Beauty's eye, - 
As in those gardens where the day 
Springs from the gems of Circassy— 
O! nothing earthly save the thrill 
Of melody in woodland ritl— 
Or (music of the passion hearted) - 
Joy's voice so peacefully departed 
That like the murmur in the shell, 
Its echo dwelleth and will dwell, 
With nothing of the drop of ours— 
Yet all the beauty—all the flowers 
That list our Love, amd deck our bowers 
Adora yon world afar, afar 
The wandering star— 
‘Twas a sweet time for Nesace—for there 
Her world lay lolling on the golden air. 
, p- p- 13-14 
Who is there who cannot admire the beauty of 
the whole extract? The sublimity of the figure 
contained in the last line would redeem @ multi 
tude of faults. But to continue:— 
Ligeia! wherever 
Thy image may be 
~ No magic shall sever 
Thy music from thee: 
Thou hast bound many eyes 
Ina ‘dreaming sleep— 
But the strains still arise : 
Which thy vigilance keep— 
The sound of the rain 
“Which down to the flower, 
Aod dances again 
_ $a the rhythm of the shower— 
{From the growing of grass 
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| Are the music offthings— 
But ere modell'd alas!— — 
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I do believe that Eblis hath 
A snare in ev'ry human path— 
Else how, when in the holy grove 


1 wandered of the idol, Love, 

Who daily scents his snowy wings 
With incense of burnt offerings 

From the most unpolluted things, . 
Where pleasant bowers are yet 


No mote may shun—no tiniest fly 

The light’ning of his eagle eye— 
How was it that Ambition crept, 
Unseen, amid the revels there, 

Till growing bold, he laughed and leapt 


_ Inthe tangle of Love's very hair? ve 
p- 


We will quote a beautiful deseription of Famy- 


Lanp. Its conception is truly grand, and its versi- 
fieation highly ingenious. We would refer par- 
ticularly to the sixth line. 

Dim vales—and shadowy floods 

And cloudy tooking woods, 
_ Whose forms we can’t discover 

For the tears that drip all over. 

Huge moons there wax and wane— 
Again—again—ageain— 

Every moment of the night— 

For everchanging places— 

And they put out the star-light 

With the breath from their pale faces; 

About twelve by the moon-dial 

One more filmy than rest 
_ (A kind, whith upon trial, 
- They have found to be the best) 
Comes down—still down— and down 
With its centre on the 

Of a mountain's eminence, 
its wide circumference 


In easy drapery Cr 
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Wherever they may bo— 

O’er the strange woods,—o’er the sea— 
Over spirits on the wing 

Over every drowsy thing—~ 

And buries them up quite 


In a labarynth of light— 
And then, how deep! O! deep! 


Is the passion of their sleep. 
p. 69-70 


We would continue our extracts, were we pot 
admonished that we are exceeding our proper 
limits. But we think that what we have presented 
to our readers, will satisfactorily convinee them, 
that the work is of ‘no ordinary nature. That it 
merits all the praises which we have besiowed 
upon it, we cannot think that there will be any 
hesitation, and we trust that the author will re- 
ceive that pecuniary remuneration whieh he so 
richly merits, and which we are confident a pub- 
lic, when once it has examined the foundation of 

| his claims, will cheerfully and amply confer. 

These facsimile reproductions are from the 

columns of an unidentified Baltimore news- 


paper. They contain the first completely lauda- 
tory review that Edgar Allan Poe received. 


kindly review. It asked why the United States had 
not produced a great poet, and then proceeded to offer 
a “tribute of admiration and regard to” Poe. It con- 
sidered the volume “as highly creditable to the Coun- 
try” and stated: “Throughout, there runs a rich vein of 
deep and powerful thought, clothed in language of 
almost inimitable beauty and harmony.” Poe’s fancy 
was considered “rich and of an elevated cast” and “his 
imagination powerfully creative.” 

Was the review or the reviewer known to Poe? It 
is almost inconceivable that both were not. Yet, curi- 
ously enough, Poe seems to have never referred to 
either. Since he customarily cherished commendations 
of his writings, it appears quite strange that this note- 
worthy review was not found among his papers. 

While many of the poems for which Poe is best 
remembered were not published until later, Al Aaraaf 
included some of the most striking and original verse 
that the United States had yet produced. For this 
reason the unknown critic’s appraisal is eminently 
worth preserving. 7 7 7 
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On Virginia’s islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean have long gal- 
loped with utter freedom some 
hardy descendants of the Eng- 
lish colonists’ domesticated 
horses, but annually at roundup 
time they have heard the sound 
of human voices and have been 
subject to loss of their liberty. 


7 live in a state of nature—as 
untamed as the restless surf that beats 
incessantly upon the seaside beach of 
their island home, as unrestrained as 
the tides that ebb and flow over its 
western marshes. In the judgment of 
generations of Virginians—Indian, 
Caucasian, and Negro—their lowland 
range on Assateague Island has seemed 
so inaccessible and so valueless that it 
has almost always been uninhabited 
by man. Our federal government, too, 
has thought it of only limited worth, 
a useful location for an automatic 
lighthouse and an area capable of 
nourishing the lower animals but not 
important enough to justify correct- 
ing the misnomer that has labeled it 
the Chincoteague Wildlife Refuge. 
Surrounded by nature’s salt-water 
bounty, the wild horses of Assateague 
eke out an unbridled existence. Their 
forage is just plenteous enough in 
winters’ months to sustain the stunted 
growth of a hardy breed. And once 
each year their colts are forced to 
make a unique swim from freedom 
to servitude. 

How came these curious things to 
be? For wild horses are not usually 
found on coastal islands. Roundups 
are rarely held in grassy marshes and 
on sandy beaches. Yet on Virginia’s 
Atlantic islands have lived for more 
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In the last week of every July the untamed horses of Assateague 
Island are rounded up and are driven into the narrow channel that 
separates their water-fenced pasture from Chincoteague Island. 
Herded into the water and across the channel by Chincoteaguers on 
horseback and in boats, the stallions, mares, and colts begin their 
swim (above) and then clamber ashore at its end (below) under 
the watchful eyes of many visitors. Pony pennings on Virginia’s 
offshore islands have been an annual event for about 250 years. 
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than two centuries horses as wnaccus- 
tomed to the bridle and the saddle 
as any to be found in the canyons of 
Wyoming and southeastern Oregon. 
The tough steeds of the Old Domin- 
ion’s water-fenced pastures were being 
herded and tamed by farmers and fish- 
ermen of the Eastern Shore long be- 
fore their counterparts in the sage- 
brush country were ever tracked down 
by cowboys and broncobusters. Mod- 
ern Chincoteague’s festive pony pen- 
nings have evolved from practical- 
minded colonial Virginians’ utilization 
of their oceanic islands as corrals. 


The horse is not a native of North 
America. Like the English colonist, 
he came as an immigrant. The earlier 
Virginians—the Indians—were a_pe- 
destrian people. Explorers of the East- 
ern Shore (ranging from Giovanni di 
Verrazano in 1524 through Captain 
John Smith in 1608 to Henry Nor- 
wood in 1649) found neither domesti- 
cated nor wild horses. 

Before Norwood’s visit, however, 
Virginia’s Western Shore, across the 
Chesapeake Bay, had begun to im- 
port horses, although as many as half 
of them in any transatlantic shipment 
might die before the Virginia Capes 
were sighted. From the mainland 
some of these animals and their off- 
spring were shipped as early as 1650 
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across the bay to pioneer English set- 
tlers at the southern end of the Eastern 
Shore. As the colonists expanded 
northward on that peninsula during 
the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, stock raising became one of their 
occupations. Yet they could not man- 
age to spare enough time for the build- 
ing of fences to enclose large pastures. 
They allowed their livestock to forage 
within the natural limits of their nu- 
merous coastal necks of land formed 
by tidal creeks and bays. 

These busy planters learned by 
the end of the century that cattle, 


When the wild 
horses have com- 


pleted their swim 
to Chincoteague, 
they trot through 
the town toward 
the corral in which 
they will await the 


auctioning of the 
colts. 


sheep, hogs, and horses can be a nui- 
sance as well as a boon. When “unruly 
horses” and other beasts were “sui- 
fered to go at large,” resentments flared 
because of the damage done to crops 
and fruit trees. Complaints against 
such depredations resounded in vari- 
ous parts of the colony, particularly in 
the Eastern Shore counties of Ac- 
comack and Northampton. These pro- 
tests led the General Assembly to 
enact strict laws requiring owners of 
livestock to exercise “better restraint” 
over their animals. The penalty for 
failure to comply would be to see 
their horses and cattle legally killed by 
the victims of livestock’s trespasses. 
The offshore islands were natural 
corrals. No fences were needed to keep 


horses safely confined within the is- 
lands’ limits; no time need be lost 
chasing runaways. And the islands’ 
salt-water marshes afforded pasturage 
through much of the season when 
grasses on the Eastern Shore proper 
lay dormant; during winters’ worst 
weeks horses could stave off starvation 
by nibbling the berries and leaves of 
the islands’ shrubs and myrtle trees. 
Moreover, these water-enclosed pas- 
tures lay close enough to the Shore- 
men’s homes to permit occasional su- 
pervision and marketing of their stock. 
Settlers began about 1670 to acquire 
ownership of the island wastelands and 
to value them highly. 

Among the islands used for grazing 
were the two in the northeastern cor- 
ner of Accomack County—Chinco- 
teague and its seaward neighbor, As- 
sateague. Chincoteague is about seven 
miles long and, at its broadest point, 
about a mile and a half wide. Its 
northern tip lies not far from Mary- 
land’s southern boundary. Assateague, 
a “sandy and marshy and swampish” 
strip like Chincoteague, is equally 
narrow but about five times longer. It 
extends far beyond the Maryland line. 

Assateague confronts the Atlantic 
with a lonely, sandy beach—a surf 
fisherman’s dream come true. Other- 
wise, both islands are fringed with 
marshes. Besides furnishing food for 
horses, these marshes of the Virginia 
third of Assateague attract and sus- 
tain many species of migratory water- 
fowl, among them the cormorant, the 
goldeneye, the loon, the old squaw, 
the scoter, and the snow goose. Deer, 
foxes, and raccoons find protection 
within the wooded dune that gives it 
a small area of relatively high ground 
near its southern tip. 

The colonists found such offshore 
islands more nearly perfect as corrals 
than their horses did as pastures. ‘The 
little forest on Assateague was their 
best available shelter from the stormy 
gales and wintry snows of an exposed 
site. Fresh water they have never had 
in abundance. Indeed, the island's 
springs are scarce, and its rain-filled 
puddles can evaporate completely be- 
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The wild horses of Assateague Island, accustomed to freedom on its grassy lowlands, 
watch warily the approach of roundup riders for Chincoteague’s annual pony penning. 


Scattered families of Assateague’s wild horses are herded together beside the channel 
and are then allowed to rest until low tide signals time for their swim to Chincoteague. 
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tween summer showers. Hot weather 
brings annually a tormenting nuisance; 
occasional swarms of flies have been 
seen to drive the wild horses in agony 
deep into the surrounding waters for 
escape. And even in the lushest grow- 
ing season the animals have to wade 
out into the shallows and to crop 
beneath the surface of the briny water 
enough food to maintain their lives. 

It is not strange that horses bred 
for generations in such an environ- 
ment became so stunted that they have 
been given the distinctive name of 
“Chincoteague ponies.” Nor is it re- 
markable that the English colonists’ 
domestic horses, left to fend for them- 
selves on uninhabited islands, reverted 
to wildness. Otherwise, remarked an 
observer of these “insular horses” in 
1835, there was “no specific differ- 
ence,” except for their size and their 
“superior hardihood,” between them 
and the tame horses of the Eastern 
Shore’s mainland. 

That same reporter, one T. Holmes 
of “Phrasalia” in Accomack County, 
contributed to Edmund Ruffin’s fa- 
mous Farmers’ Register the earliest 
magazine article about the annual 
roundup of Virginia’s wild horses. The 
“Assateague horse-pennings,” he as- 
serted, were famous along the Atlantic 
side of the Eastern Shore, although 
they were almost totally unknown else- 
where. Every June “multitudes of 
both sexes” left their homes on near- 
by islands and on the Shore’s main- 
land and converged by boats upon 
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Assateague to take part in the “half- 
savage festivity.” 

Excitement reached its annual peak 
during “the mad flight of wild horses” 
and the equally frenzied pursuit by 
“a company of mounted men.” With 
shouts and cries, these riders, most 
of whom were fishermen and oyster- 
men on vacation for a day from their 
quieter occupations, drove “the af- 
frighted herds” into an “angular pen 
of pine logs” that hzd been “prepared 
to enclose them.” Then “islanders ac- 
customed to such adventures” entered 
the corral to seize such animals as 
were to be sold. These captives were 
loaded aboard scows and were taken 
to the mainland, where they were 
saddled “and broken to use.” 

Toward the close of the day the 
“simple and frolic-loving” islanders and 
their guests feasted, picnic-style, on 
such delights as fried fish and _ bar- 
becued waterfowl. Then the throng 
turned to “softer joys,” for “all the 
beauty and fashion” of the archipelago 
were present. To the accompaniment 
of music and dancing, “love and court- 
ship held their undisputed empire 
until deep in the night.” 

Such were “the rustic splendor, the 
crowds, and wild festivity” of the an- 
nual celebration early in the nine- 
teenth century. By 1835, however, the 
horse pennings had lost much of their 
old appeal, or so it seemed to the 
nostalgic Mr. Holmes. Despite sporadic 
efforts to introduce mainland animals 
on the islands, the herds of wild 


In the corral the horses are 


usually docile (left), but not 
always (above). 


horses were becoming smaller. They 
might soon become extinct. If so, they 
would be victims of indifference and 
neglect, Holmes declared gloomily. He 
viewed with open disapproval the 
tendency of contented fisher folk to 
depend on “the productions of the 
waters” and on “occasional profits from 
disasters at sea” for their support. 
Perhaps because he may have been 
more a landlubber than they, he could 
not understand their seafaring disdain 
for a pastoral way of life. 

But the people of the Eastern Shore 
ignored the verbal spanking Mr. 
Holmes gave them. They continued 
to devote most of their energies to the 
sea around them. Chincoteague Is- 
land became by the end of the nine- 
teenth century a center of the oyster 
planting industry. The town of Chin- 
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A spindly colt (above) leans 
against the tug of his captor’s 
rope. 


coteague, a picturesque village of 
wooden houses painted “all the colors 
of a city in a child’s fairy-tale,” grew 
within sixty years from a population 
of about 300 to more than 3,000. 
Thus it became the largest commu- 
nity on Virginia’s Eastern Shore, as 
well as “one of the most enterprising 
and thriving.” After 1884, when the 
construction of the railroad down the 
“Delmarva” peninsula was completed, 
Northern sportsmen found travel to 
Virginia’s offshore islands practical and 
convenient, and Chincoteague devel- 
oped into “a popular pleasure resort.” 

Driven off Chincoteague and some 
of the smaller islands, the wild horses 
were left to roam primarily on As- 
sateague. Contrary to the prophecy 
of the gloomy Holmes, the annual pen- 
ning remained in 1891 “one of the 


Even in the corral at Chincoteague the roping of a wild horse can 
produce rodeo-like action (/eft). To capture such an animal is work 
for men, not for children. But most of the “Chincoteague ponies” 
can be restrained and tamed easily. The buyers of an auctioned colt 
(above) are eager to make a friend of their new acquisition. 
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After their annual swim across Assateague Channel to Chincoteague the wild horses 
trot in picturesque procession to the confinement of a large corral for the auction. 


Not yet habituated to the eager buyers and interested spectators of Chincoteague’s 
auction day, a wild colt soon to be tamed hovers close to its shaggy-maned mother. 


greatest festivals of the islanders.” 
About that time people of curiosity 
who asked questions about the origin 
of the “beach ponies” began to hear 
tales of shipwrecks. These tales soon 
became more specific. Tourists were 
told that the animals had swum ashore 
on Assateague two centuries or more 
earlier from a storm-shattered Spanish 
galleon. (For some reason, no one 
ever suggested a Dutch, French, Por- 
tuguese, Swedish, or even an Eng- 
lish ship, but pirates’ vessels were 
mentioned occasionally as a possible 
source of the breed.) 

Such romantic stories are not sus- 
tained by documentary evidence. Nev- 
ertheless, the assumption that the 
wild horses were descended from 
survivors of a smashed ship had con- 
siderable appeal. It still does. It has 
been repeated for half a century by 
word of mouth, in newspaper and 
magazine articles, in booklets and 
books. Admittedly, it arouses interest 
and stimulates travel to Chincoteague, 
but it is not necessary to gild the lily 
with legend. 

Another recent factor has enabled 
Chincoteague’s traditional summer 
festival to gain wider attention than 
it attracted before the turn of the 


century. The island has become more 
accessible. Since 1922 it has been 
linked with the Shore’s mainland by 
a series of roads and bridges. This 
chain of communication was planned, 
built, and placed in use by a private 
corporation, but it was subsequently 
incorporated into Virginia’s system of 
free highways. Some of the water- 
minded Chincoteaguers resented the 
new means of transportation. They 
feared at first that the increasing pop- 
ularity of the automobile spelled the 
doom of “the pony business.” On the 
contrary, the motor age has proved to 
be a boon to it. Rubber-tired wheels 
transport to the island customers bent 
on bidding in the annual auction of 
the colts, and the prizes these avid 
people acquire are carried away con- 
veniently in small trucks and even 
passenger cars, for the untamed colts 
are not so strong that they cannot be 
restrained. 

The “pony business” has become 
more than a tourist attraction, since 
Chincoteaguers depend indirectly up- 
on the annual pennings and auctions 
for fire protection. In 1920 and again 
four years later the town suffered 
destructive conflagrations, and these 
disasters led to the organization of a 
uniquely-financed volunteer 
fire department. It acquired 
ownership of a herd of As- 
sateague’s wild horses and 
has surrounded the annual 
roundup and sale of colts 
with a two-week-long carni- 
val. Profits from these enter- 
prises suffice to support the 
department without benefit 
of tax funds. 


A newcomer (right) 

from wild, windy As- 

sateague Island (left) 

submits timidly to a 

novel experience—be- 
ing petted. 


On the last Wednesday in each 
July the quiet, lonely beaches and 
marshes of Assateague become noisy. 
They are peopled with once-a-year 
Chincoteague cowboys who turn from 
fishing, oystering, and their other 
usual vocations to the unusual duty 
of outracing wild horses. Their cap- 
tives are driven into Assateague Bay 
and are made to swim across the nar- 
row channel to Chincoteague. On the 
next day the marketable colts are sold, 
and then the stallions and mares are 
allowed to swim back to Assateague to 
resume the precarious but free life 
their ancestors have known for gen- 
erations. The hardy breed is not likely 
to become extinct. On the contrary, 
its future seems more certain than 
ever, for it has become more important 
than before to the economy of insular 
Virginia. 
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— Fuller Austin was born 
near Austinville, a tiny industrial com- 
munity beside the New River in 
southwestern Virginia, on November 
3, 1793. His father, Moses Austin, 
had recently immigrated into the Old 
Dominion from Connecticut and was 
operating the lead mines near the 
southeastern corner of Wythe County. 
Part of his production was shipped 
overland to Lynchburg and then by 
river bateaux to Richmond. Indeed, 
Moses procured a contract to pro- 
vide enough of his valuable metal to 
roof the new Capitol. Yet, despite that 
profitable undertaking, his business 
seemed in general so much less promis- 
ing than greener pastures beyond 
Virginia’s borders that in 1796 he 
moved with his family to Missouri. In 
that territory, then under Spanish 
jurisdiction, he settled some fifty miles 
south of St. Louis at what is today the 
city of Potosi. 

Stephen F. Austin was, then, Vir- 
ginia-born, and the Old Dominion can 
always claim him as a native son. But 
it was his life elsewhere that served to 
mold his maturing character, and it 
was elsewhere that he was to win his 
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way into the pages of American his- 
tory. At the age of ten he was sent 
to school for nearly four years at 
Bacon Academy, a then-celebrated in- 
stitution at Colchester in his father’s 
native Connecticut. 

Himself a man of practical bent, 
Moses once remarked of his son, “I 
wish to make him a scholar. Yet I 
must confess I have for many years 
disapproved of spending months and 
years on Greek and Hebrew. I have 
never thought either of those lan- 
guages,” he drily concluded, “of much 
advantage to a man of business.” 

There was talk of sending Stephen 
on to Yale, but in 1808 he entered 
Transylvania University in Kentucky 
instead. Two years later the son re- 
turned to Potosi to run a general 
store belonging to his father. It was 
no ordinary clerking job and was of 
no little service in preparing him for 
the great mission destiny had _ re- 
served in his name. For to the store 
came all sorts—drawling Americans, 
musical-voiced Spaniards, effusive 
Frenchmen, and silent Indians. With 
all of them the young merchant 
learned to deal tactfully. During 


The Virginian 
“F ather’” 
of Texas 


Stephen F. Austin Dedicated His Life 
to a Mission That Was Imperial in 


Concept and Grandeur 


1814-1820, years embracing his early 
majority, he pursued a_ hurrying, 
varied career: successively he was 
adjutant of a Missouri militia bat- 
talion, a member of the territorial 
legislature, a trader, a farmer, a land 
speculator, and a New Orleans stu- 
dent of law and the French language. 
If more be needed to complete the 
picture, it may be supplied by noting 
that he also helped to edit the Louisi- 
ana Advertiser. 

It was 1821, however, that provided 
the magic fated to impart to his name 
its full meaning. In January of that 
year Moses Austin procured from the 
Spanish authorities permission to set- 
tle 300 families in the sprawling 
Mexican territory of Texas. But in 
June he died, having with almost his 
last breath enjoined his son to carry 
on the project. Stephen Austin re- 
sponded promptly to the challenge. 

Conditions favorable to the success 
of the colonization scheme seemed 
apparent. The United States was 
struggling out of a crippling economic 
depression, and innumerable Amer- 
icans were willing, indeed eager, to 
get a fresh start elsewhere. Moreover, 
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the terms Stephen Austin offered— 
and he was, in addition, a_ skilled 
pamphleteer and propagandist—were 
far more favorable than those proffered 
by the federal government to prospec- 
tive settlers in the American West. 

There was, on the other hand, a 
sizable fly in the ointment. The Mex- 
icans had just declared their independ- 
ence of Spain. In view of the fact 
that they appeared to be in an excel- 
lent position to make good their claims 
to separate sovereignty, it was clear 
that their assent to the Texas con- 
tract would best be obtained. For- 
tunately, they gave it, but the revolu- 
tionary tumult reigning in Mexico 
City obliged Austin to remain there 
for more than a year before he could 
conclude his business. 

Austin was able late in 1823 to 
move into Texas the first families with 
whom he aspired to plant colonies 
lying along the Brazos and Colorado 
rivers. They were forced to renounce 
their American citizenship, as he 
himself had done, and to consider 
themselves good Mexicans instead. 
The evidence indicates strongly that 
they had every intention of remaining 
true to this pledge. Certainly it is 
overwhelmingly conclusive that Aus- 
tin intended they should, for that 
was part of the bargain his father and 
he had successively made. 

Through the next five years Aus- 
tin was to display those sterling 
qualities which so peculiarly fitted 
him for the leadership of a coloniza- 
tion movement. Virtual dictator of 
those he gathered around him, the 
little man (he was five feet six inches 
in height and weighed 135 pounds) 
was a monument of patience, gentle 
persuasiveness, and tact. The neces- 
sities of his situation, as he saw it, 
caused him to remain somewhat aloof, 
and many thought him cold; but he 
dared not become familiar with any 
lest he offend many by seeming to 
favor a few. Nor did be ever marry. 
Rather, he was wedded to his mission 
and embraced such domestic felicity 
as he could by immersing himself in 
his brother's and sister’s family affairs. 
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In 1789 Moses Austin 
(right) and his elder 
brother, Stephen, in- 
formed Governor 
Beverley Randolph of 
their acquisition of 
lead mines in Mont- 
gomery County and 
requested the loan of 
thirty tons of state- 
owned lead then lying 
idle at the mines. Their 
letter (below ) is in the 
Virginia State Library. 
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With Mexican politics he refused 
at first to meddle. To have done so 
would have forced him either to de- 
fend a corrupt regime against corrupt, 
revolutionary assault or to align him- 
self with corruption in attack against 
corruption entrenched. And, what was 
even more to the point, any loss of 
power by a Mexican faction supported 
by the Texas colonists would inevi- 
tably have resulted in reprisals by that 
faction’s rivals. Later Austin was to 
abandon this salutary neutralism, but 
by that date there would be weighty 
reasons to justify his course. 

His beneficent dictatorship came to 
an end in 1828, when the central 


government united Texas with Coa- 
huila and established a provincial leg- 
islature common to both. Yet, as a 
member of that assembly, Austin con- 
tinued to be influential. 

Through the years Austin and other 
colonial contractors had old charters 
extended and new ones confirmed, so 
that by 1830 there were probably 
10,000 former American citizens in 
Texas. Then the very success of the 
undertaking began to cause the po- 
liticos in Mexico City to take alarm. 
To them there appeared to be sub- 
stantial reason to suspect, despite 
Austin’s protestations of the loyalty 
of the settlers to the Mexican federa- 
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tion, that a plot was abrew in the 
northern provinces to take Texas out 
of that federation and to incorporate 
it in the American Union. 

True enough, there were grounds 
for these fears, though they related 
more to what might be called the in- 
exorable logic of history than to con- 
scious conspiracy. And there were 
causes for friction. The Mexican lack 
of political experience with independ- 
ence and republicanism made for 
an instability irritating to the Texans. 
The different religions of the natives 
and the incoming Americans, more- 
over, resulted in misunderstandings. 
So also did their opposite philosophies 
respecting Negro slavery. But the 
most sobering development of all to 
the leaders of the southern republic 
was two distinct bids made by the gov- 
ernment of the United States to pur- 
chase Texas outright. Those offers ap- 
peared to be official confirmation that 


an understanding had been reached 
between the authorities in Washing- 
ton and the Texans. Each was ac- 
cepted as a warning that, unless coun- 
termeasures should be taken soon, it 
might be too late to thwart the alleged 
American intention to commit terti- 
torial aggression. 

Efforts were made to halt the tide 
of immigration, and Mexican soldiers 
were hurried northward. Austin pro- 
cured a repeal of the law prohibiting 
further settlement as being in deroga- 
tion of his still-unexpired contract; 
but even he could not prevent explo- 
sive incidents from occuring between 
excitable settlers and Mexican troops. 
That being the case, the central gov- 
ernment moved to deal the Texans a 
crushing blow, and it was for this 
reason that Austin abandoned his long- 
standing abstinence from Mexican pol- 
itics. He did so by espousing the cause 
of General Antonio Lopez de Santa 


Anna when that adventurer set his 
country ablaze once more with revolu- 
tion; for it seemed only logical that 
the general, if he were backed by the 
Texans, would not forget any friends 
who helped him to seize power. 

Under ordinary circumstances this 
logic would have been convincing; 
but the circumstances were not ordi- 
nary. Santa Anna was the sort of man 
to give the lie to any psychological 
mathematics whereby friendship plus 
success would add up to gratitude. 
When, therefore, Austin went once 
more to the Mexican capital, in 1833, 
he found himself thrown into prison 
for all his pains; and there he long 
remained, unable for thirty-eight 
months to return to Texas. 

From bad the situation evolved into 
worse. Santa Anna proved to be a 
better rebel than executive. He had 
trouble keeping his native country- 
men content with his own shockingly 


Stephen F. Austin was only three years old when his father moved the family from the banks of the New 
River—shown here in an old woodcut—to Missouri. 
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venal administration. This being so, 
he believed he saw a way out, and 
that was by oppressing the Texans so 
severely that they would be driven 
into open revolt. The idea was simple: 
with the Americanos in arms and 
threatening to wrench a great province 
from the Mexican motherland, all 
native elements would rally to his ban- 
ner to preserve Mexico’s boundaries. 

Fighting followed. For a time Aus- 
tin, swept along by the surging sea 
of popular emotion, found himself 
commander of the “Volunteer Army 
of Texas.” But there were others more 
suited for military leadership than he, 
and he accepted with relief a place on 
a commission of three named by the 
Texans’ provisional government to go 
to the United States, to ask for recog- 
nition as an independent republic, to 
solicit aid, to borrow money, and to 
procure supplies. 

He was back at the end of June, 
1836, happy to report that he and 
his colleagues had succeeded grandly. 
True, the American government had 
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declined to extend recognition, nor 
would it make any loans; but the 
response of the people, particularly 
in the South, had been hearteningly 
cordial and generous. 

Austin’s friends persuaded him to 
run in September for the presidency 
of Texas, and, without much expecta- 
tion of winning, he consented. He 
was in opposition to General Sam 
Houston, that colorful swashbuckler 
who had further glamorized a name 
already famous by soundly whipping 
Santa Anna at San Jacinto. It was, 
indeed, an impossible opposition to 
overcome, and Austin went down in 
overwhelming defeat. Houston there- 
upon promptly named him secretary 
of state in his cabinet. 

Austin’s acceptance of this post rep- 
resented a great sacrifice. Not only 
was his health rapidly crumbling, but 
he could honestly say, “I have no 
house, not a roof in all Texas that I 
can call my own. ... I make my home 
where the business of the country calls 
me.” The call was to the temporary 


Dealing as a clerk (left) with all frontier types 
—drawling Americans, musical-voiced Spaniards, 
effusive Frenchmen, and silent Indians—proved 
excellent preparation for young Austin. In his 
maturity he was able to deal effectively with the 
varied kinds of people (above) who were among 
his Texas colonists. 


capital at Columbia, where the rank- 
ing member of the cabinet had his 
office in a two-room log cabin. 

As secretary of state of the Republic 
of Texas, Austin served for just fifty- 
seven days. In the ill-heated structure 
where he labored he took cold on 
December 23, 1836, and was shortly 
afterward laid low with pneumonia. 
He died two days after Christmas, 
happy in his final moments with the 
delusion that the United States had 
recognized the independence of the 
land for which he had expended a 
dedicated life. 

He had written to his sister that 
he did not fear the verdict of Texans 
concerning his labors and his worth. 
“In the end they will be just,” he 
assured her, “and if I merit a reward 
from them, they will give it.” They 
did so on March 16, 1933, when the 
state legislature set aside the anniver- 
sary of his birthday as “Father of 
Texas Day,” forever to be com- 
memorated in honor of selfless Ste- 
phen Fuller Austin. + + + 
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Under a 


Jeffersonian Dome 


The Rotunda was still far from finished when William Goodacre sketched the Lawn in 1824. 


The Rotunda of the University of Virginia, 


W. have proposed,” wrote Thomas Jefferson late 
in 1822, “to call to it characters of the first order of 
science from Europe, as well as our own country... . 
Had we built a barn for a college and log huts for ac- 
commodations, should we ever have had the assurance 
to propose to an European professor of that character 
to come to it?” 

Thus did the father of the University of Virginia 
seek to justify the cost of the academic buildings then 
being erected near Charlottesville. He was aware, of 
course, that brick walls do not a college make. But he 
would have disagreed strenuously with James Abram 
Garfield’s later suggestion that “a log hut, with only a 
simple bench,” was all a student needed—even if Mark 
Hopkins, the admired president of Williams College 
and Garfield’s own mentor, was on one end of the 
bench. To Jefferson it seemed that “buildings, ap- 


paratus, and libraries” were as important and as neces- 
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Hub of an “Academical Village” 


sary as professors “of the first order.” And even had 
he not felt that the prestige and eminence of his uni- 
versity required it, his own highly-developed esthetic 
sense would have compelled him to erect as hand- 
some a group of buildings for it as possible. 

Of all the structures designed for the Albemarle 
institution by “the old sachem,” as his younger as- 
sociates fondly nicknamed him, the most expensive 
and elaborate was the Rotunda. Admittedly, the idea 
for “a centre building” of more than usual elegance 
and distinction had been suggested to him by a notable 
architect, Benjamin Henry Latrobe. But Jefferson had 
been quick to accept the recommendation. He began 
early to plan “something of the grand kind” for his 
“academical village.” 

Work on this edifice was not commenced until the 
spring of 1823, more than four years after the Uni- 
versity of Virginia had been chartered by the General 
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Assembly. The first buildings to be erected there were 
those designed for “accommodations.” Beside the cen- 
tral quadrangle—or “Lawn”—and facing it were the 
two-story, brick “pavilions,” intended for the use of 
the professors, and the intervening one-story “dormi- 
tories,” where students were to live, two in each room. 
Parallel with these rows of residential structures were 
the “Ranges,” the eastern one facing Charlottesville, 
the western looking toward the Blue Ridge. Student 
rooms on the Ranges alternated with “hotels” or 
boarding houses. 

All of these were nearly complete when work was 
commenced on the Rotunda. By the autumn of 1823 
the circular walls were “ready to receive their roof,” 
and by the following fall the structure, although far 
from complete, was approaching “a condition of pres- 
ervation and use.” In November, 1824, a group of 
local dignitaries gave a banquet there for the visiting 
Lafayette. 

The design for the Rotunda was based on that of 
the Pantheon in Rome. Jefferson had never seen that 
ancient, pagan temple, which attained its present, 
familiar, circular shape in the second century of the 
Christian era, but he studied carefully the drawings 
made of it by the sixteenth-century architect and anti- 
quarian, Andrea Palladio. (The fagades of the ten 
pavilions on the Lawn also were patterned after classi- 
cal models depicted by that same learned Italian.) 

However, Jefferson did not content himself with 
a mere facsimile of the original Pantheon. He de- 
parted from it Cor rather from Palladio’s representa- 
tion of it) in several significant respects. He reduced 
its dimensions, so that the Rotunda’s diameter was 
one-half that of the Pantheon’s. Jefferson’s version thus 
had one-fourth the area of the Roman temple and 
only one-eighth of its volume. 

Although diminished in its proportions, the domed 
structure that arose within spyglass view of “Monticel- 
lo” was more impressive, in the opinion of many ob- 
servers, than its counterpart on the Tiber. The portico 
by which the Pantheon was entered was practically 
at ground level, while that on the southern front of 
the Rotunda was fourteen steps high. Hence the latter 
building had “a lighter and loftier aspect.” 

Flanking the portico on each side and adding to the 
illusion of overall height were low, one-story wings 
called “gymnasia.” These were to be the scene of vari- 
ous activities, not one of which was to involve athletics. 

Considerations of space led Jefferson to divide the 
interior of the Rotunda into three stories. “The old 
sachem” and his associates expected that rooms would 
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be needed for religious services, for lessons in music 
and drawing, and, above all, for a library. The base- 
ment and the first floor were partitioned into oval- 
shaped rooms, but the top story, directly beneath the 
dome, was allowed to remain one large, circular cham- 
ber. This last apartment was designed for the recep- 
tion, preservation, and use of books, which may have 
been why Jefferson himself always referred to the 
whole building as “the Library.” 

Neither this room nor the Rotunda as a whole was 
ready for use by March, 1825, when the university 
began its first session of instruction. Indeed, construc- 
tion was still in progress when Jefferson paid his last 
visit to the grounds sometime in the spring of the 
following year. Several boxes of books for the library 
had been received, and the ornate, marble capitals 
that were to adorn the columns of the portico had 
arrived from Italy. After the feeble old founder had 
examined the books, he watched while workmen raised 
one of the capitals and placed it atop its pillar. Then 
he rode slowly back to his mountain top. That sum- 
mer, while a group of students celebrated the Fourth 
of July in one of the “gymnasia,” Thomas Jefferson 
died at “Monticello.” 

In September, 1826, a certain student of languages 
from Richmond reported to his foster-father that the 
Rotunda was “nearly finished” and that the books had 


been placed on their shelves in the great room beneath 


Jefferson himself drew the plans for his univer- 
sity’s majestic “centre building.” 
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the dome. That matriculate’s name was Edgar Allan 
Poe. During his brief stay at the university he made 
as much use of the facilities of the library as the strict 
regulations then in force permitted. Students desiring 
to withdraw any particular book first had to secure 
permission from a professor and, at one period, to sub- 
mit these requisitions in advance. Then on the ap- 
pointed day of distribution “the volumes were handed 
out like loaves of charity through the iron bars of a 
monastery.” These stringent rules were relaxed as time 
went on, however, and the young men were encour- 
aged to use the library. 

Long before then the lower rooms in the Rotunda 
were being used in ways not intended or foreseen by 
the designer. Jefferson had expected that each profes- 
sor would hold his classes on the first floor of the 
pavilion assigned to him, but the long-widowered 
founder had not reckoned with the wishes of faculty 
wives. Even before “the old sachem” died, Charles 
Bonnycastle had discovered that his house was “not 
adapted to the exhibit of experiments” in natural 
philosophy, which we would call physics. He therefore 
secured permission to move into one of the oval rooms 
in the Rotunda, and John Patton Emmet, professor 
of chemistry, quickly followed suit. 

Workmen were still endeavoring to finish the in- 
terior of the building, and some of them resented the 
intrusion. When one professor complained about 
noisy hammering, he was rebuffed by “a gross insult 
delivered in the presence of the class.” But the final 
nail was driven at last, and thereafter the faculty and 
the students had the Rotunda to themselves. By 1843, 
if not before, lectures in every subject except medicine 
were being given in the “centre building” or in one 
of its extensions. 

Among those who held classes in the Rotunda was 
the ruddy-faced Gessner Harrison, justly celebrated 
for his expositions of Greek and Latin syntax. Another 
was the eloquent William Barton Rogers, whose dis- 
courses upon geological phenomena were so popular 
that they were attended by students who had not even 
enrolled for the course. Then there was George Tucker, 
the genial Bermudian who held forth upon the various 
branches of moral philosophy until he was succeeded 
by William Holmes McGuffey, the serious-minded 
compiler of a famous series of Readers. In the school of 
modern languages German George Blaetterman, who 
beat his wife, gave way to Hungarian Charles Kraitser, 
whose spouse beat him. He was replaced, in turn, by 
that courtly but virile Swede, the many-tongued Maxi- 
milian Schele de Vere. 
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During the ante-bellum years the Rotunda was put 
to still other uses. Religious services were held, accord 
ing to Jefferson’s plan, in one of the lower oval rooms 
until 1841, when the eastern “gymnasium” was fitted 
up as a chapel. Various student groups, authorized and 
otherwise, met in one or another of its chambers. And 
there was always some reckless individual who strove 
to display his ingenuity by tolling the bell above the 
portico or by planting a flag on the dome. 

A steep rise in enrollment (163 students matriculated 
in 1846, 374 four years later) convinced the Board 
of Visitors, the governing body of the institution, that 
a new academic building was necessary. In 1850 that 
group decided to add a wing to the north side of the 
Rotunda and to commission Robert Mills, a former 
protégé of Jefferson, to draw the plans. That snuff-using 
South Carolinian, who had been designing churches, 
homes, and public buildings up and down the Atlantic 
seaboard throughout the past forty years, produced a 
structure that was tall, unwieldy, and unattractive. 

The Annex, as it was called, was completed and in 
use by 1853. Joined to the Rotunda by a portico, it 
thrust itself northward like “an enlarged boxcar” for 
a total length of 160 feet. Most of the interior was 
taken up by classrooms and laboratories, although 
lectures in some subjects continued to be given in the 
Rotunda. The entire third floor of the newer building 
constituted the “Public Hall,” a commodious and high- 
ceilinged auditorium for commencement exercises and 
for other ceremonial functions. 


Useful but ugly, the Annex was allowed to stall 
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War disrupted the life of the “academical village” 
during the early 1860's. Many of the professors and 
most of the students went into Confederate services, 
although a few faculty members remained behind to 
teach the handful of youths and cripples who presented 
themselves for instruction. A military hospital was 
established at the university early in the war. Soldiers 
wounded in the first Battle of Manassas were evacuated 
there to lie on “hastily-constructed beds” in the pavil- 
ions, the dormitories, and “the great rotunda” itself. 
Members of the faculty objected, however, and the 
Confederate authorities sought other facilities. 

After the war the building, with its annexes, again 
became a center of sustained educational activity. The 
library, so one student of the period reported, was “the 
most popular place in the university,” for most of those 
who attended classes in the early years after Appomat- 
tox were unusually earnest. Yet these young men did 
not forswear all of the pleasures of society. 

One of the chief annual “items of attraction” was 
the final ball, held every June in the great circular 
room of the Rotunda. To be sure, William Werten- 
baker, the stooped and bewhiskered librarian, feared 
that the books under his care might suffer damage as 
a result of these frivolities, but the Board of Visitors 
did not share “Old Wert’s” anxiety. Thus once a year 
the library was decorated, illuminated, and “cleared 
for foot rather than head action.” Once a year “girls 
in light filmy garments, with fresh flowers, tripped up 
the rotunda steps” to dance beneath the dome that 
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Jefferson had designed. And in that romantic setting 
“stout, chivalrous and manly hearts met, charmed, 
courted, loved and won fair maidens—the beauty and 
pride of famed Southland.” These balls continued to 
be given in the Rotunda until 1893, when the newly- 
finished Fayerweather Gymnasium became the scene 
of this gala and colorful affair. 

Then on October 27, 1895, a fire broke out in the 
Annex. It destroyed both that “old eyesore” and the 
interior of the nobler building to which that appendage 
had been attached. Four days after the disaster the 
Board of Visitors met and made a decision: the 
Rotunda, whose circular walls had survived the flames, 
would be rebuilt, but not the Annex. Stanford White, 
the prominent and gifted New York architect, was 
employed to plan the reconstruction and to design the 
group of academic buildings that the Board had re- 
solved to build at the southern and hitherto-open end 
of the Lawn. 

White made some changes in the appearance of the 
Rotunda. A portico, similar to that on the southern 
front, was added on the north side, and a handsome 
terrace was laid out on the site of the old Annex. One- 
story wings were also constructed on the northern side 
and were connected with the southern, older wings by 
attractive colonnades. Inside the gutted building. 
White eliminated Jefferson’s second story altogether 
and threw everything above the basement “into one 
large Rotunda” that opened directly on the porticos. 
By 1898 the work of rebuilding was finished, and the 
stiucture, changed in many details but essentially the 
same in its general appearance, was again ready to play 
its part in the life of the university. 

The enlarged chamber under the dome became the 
library, and it continued to serve this purpose for forty 
years. The wings and the basement were put to a 
variety of uses during the same period, but most of 
these areas were taken over by bookshelves as the num- 
ber of volumes increased. 

When the Alderman Library was completed in 
1938, the collections were removed from stacks in the 
Rotunda to the new building a few scores of yards 
cway. The older structure reverted to other uses. Today 
it contains the offices of various university officials and 
so continues to be a center of collegiate activity. Al- 
though it no longer serves any of the purposes for 
which it was designed, its lofty dome and gleaming pil- 
lars still dominate the “academical village,” now ex- 
panded far beyond its original limits, even as Jefferson 
intended when he first planned to erect “something of 
the grand kind” for a community of learning. 4 7 + 
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Virginia debtors who were not forgiven their 
debts, experienced until a century ago, 


imprisonment in its mildest form. 


‘R. William Cole, ftill in Prifon'Boug 


ws in Charles City, through the Rigour.of fome of his Creditors, hay- 
_ing applied to me to build him a Houfe in Order to fpend his Days.cherein, 
I have perfueded him, before he refolves finally on that Meafurey to give 
. me Leave to convene all his Creditors, to try whether fome ‘Ferms of 
_Accommedation cannot be agreed on to their mutual Satisfa@ion, [ 
therefore appoint Tuc/day the 19th Inftant for their meeting at Charies City 
-Courthoufe, where | intend to be prefent myfelf. 
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An advertisement by a member of Virgin‘a’s Council in 1771 reflects the charitable attitude of most Vir- 
ginians toward men who were victims of financial distress. 


Solving the Problem of Insolvency 


A sHuDDER of abhorrence is experienced some- 
times by visitors to the surviving prisons for debtors in 
the Old Dominion. The code of laws that imprisoned 
a victim of misfortune who could not pay his debts 
seems cold and pitiless. While the practice cannot be 
condoned from the present-day point of view, some 
meaningful observations should be noticed in con- 
nection with these buildings. Most of them are only 
one room in size—an indication that their use was 
limited. And the style of architecture is typically 
domestic; it is scarcely distinguishable in many in- 
stances from that of small Georgian homes with ridge 
roofs and end chimneys. 

Indeed, a structure built “after the forme of a Vir- 
ginia house” was considered an adequate prison by 
the General Assembly as early as 1647. The colonists 
were not then able to*build anything stronger, such as 
the castle or dungeon types of prison found in Europe. 
Rooms in or attached to private dwellings often served 
as prisons during the colony’s first century. None of 
the seventeenth-century jails, if they were built as 
required by statute, has survived; the debtors’ prisons 
now in existence date from the eighteenth and early 
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nineteenth centuries. Since there is no evidence to 
suggest that segregation of debtors from other types of 
offenders was practiced consistently throughout the 
colony, most of these buildings undoubtedly housed 
an assorted variety of prisoners. In recent years some 
of these former jails have served as the headquarters 
of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities in Accomack and Northampton counties, 
lawyers’ offices in Essex and Madison counties, and 
the office of the treasurer of Gloucester County. 

Constant confinement under lock and key was not 
the general rule for Virginia debtors. In the daytime 
those who could give bond were allowed to enjoy the 
relief of walking in the open air within a designated 
area around the jail. These “bounds” often included 
five or ten acres. For some years debtors were deprived 
of th’s privilege, but later it was denied only to traitors 
and felons. Lax enforcement of the “bounds” for 
debtors had to be corrected by statutes and court 
decisions in the colonial period. 

Virginia's imprisoned debtors usually fared’ distinctly 
better than their British counterparts. The Old Domin- 
ion never had such a jail as the Marshalsea Prison 
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of Charles Dickens's nineteenth-century novel, Little 
Dorrit. Under the harsh laws that the outraged Dick- 
ens brought so forcibly to public attention, a convicted 
debtor was compelled to stay in jail until every one 
of his creditors became willing to agree to whatever 
partial settlement of his obligation could be devised. 
If just one creditor refused to accept the offered terms, 
the victim remained a prisoner until all creditors were 
satisfied or until his debts were canceled by death. 
Unable during his confinement to earn anything to 
apply toward the retirement of his obligations, the 
poor debtor often could do nothing but await the ful- 
fillment of the latter alternative. Meanwhile, if the 
members of his family could not cover the expenses 
of their support, they also had to live in the prison, 
although they might leave it daily to seek employment. 
Some boys and girls grew to maturity without knowing 
any other home. 

But such hard practices did not suit an agrarian so- 
ciety in which every farmer might experience unpre- 
dictable crop failures. In good years the necessity of 
harvesting large crops within short periods made labor 
especially scarce. Spurred in part by this need, colonial 
Virginia’s lawmakers began to place limitations on the 
use of the writ of capias ad satisfaciendum, which 
required a convicted debtor to be imprisoned until a 


The Lancaster County prison joins with a common roof two buildings erected in different periods. 


satisfactory settlement was reached. The legislators 
intended to control borrowers’ extravagance and abuse 
of confidence, but they began to favor the debtors. 

Humane and liberal Thomas Jefferson boasted in 
his Notes on the State of Virginia, which were written 
during 1781-1782, that the laws of the colony had 
been in sharp contrast to those in England. “Debtors 
unable to pay their debts and making faithful delivery 
of their whole effects are released from confinement 
and their persons forever discharged from restraint 
for such previous debts,” he explained, “but any prop- 
erty they may afterwards acquire will be subject to 
their creditors.” Jefferson was evidently satisfied with 
the status quo and did not attempt to alleviate the 
debtors’ condition when he worked on the famous re- 
vision of Virginia’s laws during the Revolution. Al- 
though he initiated remarkable reforms in most of his 
other proposed legislation, he did not anticipate the 
leniency of modern bankruptcy laws. 

Sincere efforts had been made by colonial lawmakers 
to minimize debtors’ terms of imprisonment and to 
force creditors to accept reasonable settlements; but 
unscrupulous persons occasionally took advantage of 
defects in some of the early statutes by surrendering 
worthless possessions, by withholding valuable ones, 
or by conniving in unfair or excessive appraisals. In 
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some instances “evil disposed” persons broke the jails 
open, liberated the debtors and others in custody, 
thereby obstructing justice and ruining the hapless 
sheriffs, who were compelled to pay the debts their 
escaped prisoners had owed. 

Judges of the county courts who tried cases involving 
debt could consult George Webb's handbook, The 
Office and Authority of a Justice of Peace, published 
by William Parks in Williamsburg in 1736, to find 
helpful instructions regarding their judicial duties. A 
single justice could settle a case in which a small sum 
of money was owed. When a larger amount was in- 
volved, the case was brought before the monthly county 
court, which was composed of all its justices. From 
the county court the case could be appealed, if neces- 
sary, to the highest judicial body in the colony, the 
General Court, which consisted of the governor and 
the members of the colonial Council. 

When a much larger sum of money was involved, 
usually more than £10 or £20, this supreme tribunal 


had original jurisdiction. The General Assembly voted 


to construct a General Court Prison for Debtors in 
Williamsburg in 1711. That jail (recently recon- 
structed there) provided an early example of the 
segregation of debtors from other prisoners. Possibly 
because this building was little used, two rooms at the 
eastern end of the adjoining prison, formerly assigned 
to more dangerous criminals, were reserved for debtors 
in 1722. Hugh Jones, an English visitor to Williams- 
burg about this time, described this group of buildings 
as a “strong sweet Prison.” He noticed that few people 
were imprisoned for debt and expressed the opinion 
that Virginia creditors were generally very merciful. 
The colony’s laws were so mild, he remarked, that 
some people considered them indulgent. 

Conditions in some counties’ prisons were so “dis- 
mally disagreeable,” cried out a contributor to the 
Virginia Gazette in June, 1770, that many men would 
prefer slavery or even death itself to close confinement 
in them. But the author of this obvious exaggeration 
was writing in unusual times. inflation had made the 
maintenance fees paid for imprisoned debtors shrink 


Debtors in the “strong sweet Prison” at Williamsburg (now reconstructed) were assigned after 1721 to 
cells that boasted the necessities, if not the comforts, of home. 
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to a “pitiful allowance” that would 
no longer afford an adequate diet. 
Resultant desperation had caused 
a recent wave of prison burnings. 
Some prisoners had lost their lives 
in attempts to escape. The un- 
happy, protesting contributor edi- 
torialized that men who found 
themselves unable to pay their 
obligations because of unavoid- 
able misfortunes or accidents 
should receive better treatment 
than any kind of imprisonment at 
all. The General Assembly was 
unwilling to go that far. Two 
years later, however, it increased 
substantially the maintenance fees 
for debtors. It also required the 
creditor to pay these fees for the 
insolvent debtor. The intended re- 
sult is said to have been a con- 
siderable reduction in the number 
of imprisoned debtors. 

Even after the American Revo- 
lution there were still occasional 
instances of imprisonments for un- 
paid debts. That of Hugh Moody 
suggests, however, that the milk 
of human kindness sometimes pre- 
vailed. Richmond's beloved jailer, 
William Rose, described Moody as 
“a poor old man, grayheaded and 
decrepid,” who was unable to pay 
a fine of £10 for having sold spirit- 
uous liquors without first being 
licensed to do so. Long acquainted 
with poverty, the old fellow had 
become threadbare and _ tattered 
after 205 days of incarceration. 
The sympathetic Rose himself took 
up a collection for Moody’s relief, 
and an appeal was made to the 
governor to grant him deliverance 
from his hopeless plight. Virginia's 
executives had been empowered in 
1786 to liberate debtors to the com- 
monwealth whose imprisonment 
no longer benefited the public. 
Presumably, Moody received exe- 
cutive clemency. 


A At Accomac the jail- 


er’s house became “the 
debtor’s apartments of 
the Jail of this Coun- 


Debtors in Gloucester > 


County were allowed 

freedom within 300 

square yards of this 
prison. 


Essex County’s jail has 

served other purposes 

for a century since it 
confined debtors. 
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In another instance the overindulgent Rose allowed 
the scion of a well-known Virginia family to live for 
nearly fifteen months, at the expense of his creditor, in 
a home within the “bounds” but outside Richmond’s 
jail. When the creditor discovered that it would have 
been possible for the debtor to pay for his own main- 
tenance, the creditor sued the jailer for a refund. The 
verdict in this case of Shore vs. Rose was in favor of 
the creditor, and that decision was upheld by the 
Virginia Court of Appeals. 


Three terms as 
governor of 
Virginia did 
not save Gen- 
eral Henry 
(“Light Horse 
Harry”) Lee 
from paying 
the penalty 
demanded by 
his creditors, 


One of Virginia’s most famous prisoners for debt 
was General Henry (“Lighthorse Harry”) Lee, the 
father of Robert E. Lee. A war veteran with a bril- 
liant record as a Revolutionary cavalry officer, “Light- 
horse Harry” was thrice elected to the governorship of 
Virginia during the 1790's. His speculative investments 
turned sour; a former millionaire, Robert Morris of 
Philadelphia, for example, could not repay a loan Lee 
had made to him. In order to forestall a Virginia 
sheriff, Lee was forced to barricade the doors of stately 
“Stratford Hall,” which was his home until its heir 
became of age. But eventually, in 1809, a warrant was 
served on Lee. He was imprisoned in the Westmore- 
land County jail at Montross and also, for other unpaid 
obligations, in Spotsylvania County. The veteran sol- 
dier took a cue from certain other noted prisoners of 
human history; he utilized his days of confinement to 
write his Memoirs of the War in the Southern De- 
partment of the United States, published in 1812. 
Within a short time after he had removed the slight 
stigma of debt imprisonment, Lee was elected a judge 
of the Westmoreland County Court—evidence of the 
high regard in which his neighbors still held him. 
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In eighteenth-century Virginia’s economy, with its 
heavy dependence upon credit and its notorious scarcity 
of coins, it was no disgrace to be jailed because of 
debts that were not paid promptly. Nicholas Cresswell 
recorded in his diary testimony to this effect when he 
visited Leesburg in December, 1774, during a session 
of the Loudoun County Court. He heard “a great 
number of litigious suits” and concluded that Vir- 
ginians “seem to be fond of Law. Nothing uncommon 
for them to bring suit against a person for a Book debt 
and trade with him on an open account at the same 
time. To be arrested for debt is no scandal here.” 

United States Senator James Barbour, a former gov- 
ernor of Virginia, was a fervent opponent of the 
principle of imprisonment for debt. He denounced it 
as a relic of barbarism and made eloquent pleas for 
its abolition. In a Senate oration of 1824 he denied 
that any government had a moral right to punish 
debtors by confinement. He confessed freely that his 
tender heart was wrung when he thought of a cer- 
tain father torn from a wife and nine children. And 
when Barbour contemplated the “exquisitely horrible” 
wretchedness of 430 women imprisoned for unpaid 
debts in Boston during the years 1820-1823, he ad- 
mitted that he could find no language strong enough 
to express adequately the extent of his revulsion. Ken- 
tucky, one of Mother Virginia’s daughter states, had 
become in 1821 the first member of the federal union 
to prohibit debt imprisonment. Senator Barbour’s elo- 
quence helped to lay the foundation of the first na- 
tional reform toward that goal, a statute of 1839 that 
made federal practice conform in each state to that 
which prevailed locally. 

Professor John B. Minor of the University of Vir- 
ginia’s law school was able to comment with satisfaction 
in his Institutes that the laws of Virginia continued 
during the first half of the nineteenth century to 
reflect a steadily growing tendency to treat debtors 
more humanely. In 1849 the General Assembly 
brought imprisonments for debt in the Old Dominion 
to an absolute end. The century-old buildings that 
had housed prisoners who could not or would not pay 
their creditors were needed no longer for debtors, and 
honorable men who fell upon hard times were relieved 
forever of the fear that they might be deprived of the 
liberty they would need to earn money for the repay- 
ment of their just obligations. Not until twenty years 
after Virginia had taken this progressive step did 
Great Britain follow the precedent set by her former 
American colonies and abolish the obsolete writ of 
capias ad satisfaciendum. + + + 
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The Virginian % 


“Raven” of Texas 


In an Age of Colorful Characters 
Sam Houston Outshone Them All 


and Became in His Lifetime a Legend 


‘. is a long way from Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, to Houston, Texas; but in 1927 
the Kiwanis clubs of those two munic- 
ipalities joined to erect a monument to 
a man who had made the trip when, 
lacking modern means of travel, the 
distance seemed even greater. He was 
Scot-descended Samuel Houston, born 
on March 2, 1793, near Timber Ridge 
Presbyterian Church, some seven miles 
northeast of Lexington in Rockbridge 
County. Young Sam left Virginia in 
1807, when his widowed mother took 
her six sons and three daughters to 
Tennessee. The family settled in 
Blount County, approximately eight 
miles from the Tennessee River. Be- 
yond that stream lay lands of the 
Cherokee Indians. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia did 
not see her native son again until 
1823, when he passed through to as- 
sume his duties in Washington as a 
federal Congressman representing his 
adopted state. He brought with him 
a letter of introduction from that 
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scarred fighter, Andrew Jackson, to 
former President Thomas Jefferson, 
who was then spending his closing 
years at his beloved “Monticello.” 
Much had occurred, meanwhile, in 
Sam Houston’s life. 

There had been the matter of 
acquiring an education, for example. 
A great deal of the learning by which 
Houston had come was completely 
self-administered; for, although teach- 
ers were scarce in East Tennessee, 
the family library had been borne 
southwestward from the Valley of 
Virginia. A favorite book of young 
Sam’s was Alexander Pope’s translation 
of Homer's Iliad. Mighty in theme, 
the epic excited the imagination of the 
boy and left its impress on the man: 
his speech was colored with rolling 
periods, and his own accomplishments 
were to assume Homeric stature. 

Homeric or otherwise, his life be- 
came unusual as early as his fifteenth 
year. Wearying of clerking in a store, 
he crossed the river and took up his 


abode with the Cherokees. And to his 
brothers’ importuning that he should 
return home he replied haughtily, “I 
prefer measuring deer tracks to tape. 
Better the liberty of the red man than 
... tyranny.” 

For all his love of the forest, Colon- 
neh (or “the Raven”), as his Cherokee 
friends called him, did manage to 
contract certain debts incidental to 
the purchase of the commodities of 
civilization; and these obligations he 
eventually went home to discharge. 
Yet at heart he remained “the Rover” 
and found emotional release from 
civilian humdrum with the outbreak 
of the War of 1812. Hurrying to en- 
list, he brushed aside a suggestion 
that he should await a commission 
as an officer. His characteristic re- 
joinder was: “I would rather honor 
the ranks than disgrace an appoint- 
ment!” That there was danger of his 
disgracing any role was unthinkable. 
The facts of his career prove it. In 
time he did become an ensign, and 
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Soldier, lawyer, and _ states- 
man, Sam Houston helped 
engineer a revolution. 


as such he received three ugly wounds 
at Horseshoe Bend in Alabama and 
led personally the final charge that 
enabled Jackson to smash the power 
of the Creek Indians. 

Seriously ill for weeks, Houston 
called upon his powerful physique 
to place himself once more afoot. But 
again he was heavily in debt; he rea- 
lized that he must seek a career more 
rewarding financially than was sol- 
diering. This being the case, he al- 
lotted himself six months to prepare 
for the Tennessee bar. He was in- 
formed firmly that he could not pos- 
sibly qualify within so short a time; 
but while his cautious advisers were 
still talking, he passed his exam. 

The law opened the door to an- 
other world, that of politics. Within 
a few months of hanging out his 
shingle, Houston was elected district 
attorney and moved to Nashville. In 
1823 the voters of his district sent 
him to Congress. He went as An- 
drew Jackson’s protégé, and in that 
guise he bore with him the older 
man’s counsel as to how to fight a 
duel most effectively. One clamped 
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a bullet between his teeth and bit. 
“You'll find that the bite steadies 
your aim.” 

A redoubtable killer of men, Jack- 
son should have known whereof he 
spoke. Time proved he did. Houston 
followed his suggestion when he 
fought General William White and 
sent his adversary toppling with a 
nearly fatal wound. But one adven- 
ture on the field of honor led the 
Tennessee Congressman to conclude 
that there were more reasonable meth- 
ods of settling a dispute. Thereupon 
he made known his resolution never 
again to exchange shots with another 
in a duel. Years later, when his cour- 
age was so renowned throughout the 
nation that none could presume to 
question it, he laughed off a would- 
be challenger shorter than himself 
(most men were) by snorting, “You 
know I never fight down hill.” 

In 1827, when Sam Houston was 
only thirty-four years of age, he ran 
for the governorship of Tennessee. 
The era of the hillbilly yodeler and 
the crooning campaigner was not yet, 
but candidate Houston somewhat an- 
ticipated the trends of our more en- 
lightened times by delivering speeches 
in a colorful garb that included an 
“Indian hunting-shirt, fastened with 
fancy beadwork, with an immense 
silver buckle.” He won, too, and in 
1829 sought reélection. Then oc- 
curred the first halt in a forward 
march that had met no reverses. His 
wife, a bride of only three months, 
suddenly left the executive mansion 
and refused to return. 

The cause of this post-altar de- 
sertion was never fully explained, but 
it appears that the governor’s mate, 
concluding she did not really love 
him, decided to square appearances 
with reality. Her action was unusual 
in that pre-Hollywood era. But so 
also was that of her husband, who, 
if truly finding his own devotion un- 
requited, must have been slashed to 
the marrow of his monumental pride. 
He withdrew from the campaign for 
reélection and returned to his Chero- 
kee friends. 


Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna 
opposed the Texas revolution 
in vain. 


Such behavior set adrift wildest 
rumors, one of which was that Sam 
was quitting civilization, sick at heart 
from having found his wife unfaith- 
ful. “If any wretch dares utter word 
against the purity of Mrs. Houston,” 
the caution came back from the for- 
mer governor, “I will return and write 
the libel in his heart’s blood.” He 
probably meant just that. But it is not 
known that any man cared to test him. 


On April 29, 1836, the Texans under Samfouston cl 
minutes, and changelife course 
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In 1832 “the Raven” was back in 
Washington, rescued from a long 
siege of drinking and lifted from per- 
sonal misery by others’ woes tran- 
scending his own. He was on moral 
warpath against the federal agents in 
the powerful “Indian Ring” who, by 
cheating, tricking, and degrading the 
red man, were lining their own pock- 
ets with plunder. In this campaign 
his old friend Andrew Jackson, who 
had become the chief executive of the 
United States, aided him greatly. 
That is not to say, however, that the 
campaign proceeded without incident. 
With Houston few matters ever did. 
Congressman William Stanberry of 
Ohio declared on the floor of the 
House of Representatives that the 
President and his protégé wished not 
so much to smash the ring as to re- 
place it and to fall heirs to its graft. 

This was a risky pronouncement, 
as Congressman Stanberry should 
have known. Apparently he did. At 
least he armed himself with a pistol. 
But when he met Sam on a Washing- 
ton street one night, the weapon 
failed to fire. The result was that the 
legislator from Ohio received a merci- 
less caning that forced him to take 


inder Sam 


to a convalescent’s bed. A further 
outcome was that the whole House 
constituted itself a combined investi- 
gating committee and a court of trial 
while the other business of the nation 
was pigeonholed for weeks. In the 
end Houston was found guilty of mis- 
conduct, but he was so gently repri- 
manded by the Speaker that the 
Tennessean’s friends ,considered that 
he had scored a triumph. So did Sam. 
“Had they taken me before a justice 
of the peace and fined me ten dollars 
for assault and battery,” he chuckled, 
“it would have killed me; but they 
gave me a national tribunal for a 
theater.” 

Later in the same year, 1832, Jack- 
son sent Houston to the Mexican 
province of Texas-Coahuila, not, as 
the enemies of both subsequently al- 
leged, to engineer a revolution, but 
to make peace with the fierce Co- 
manche Indians, whose murderous 
forays were often pushed into Ameri- 
can territory. Before the story was 
finished, however, it was revolution 
that Houston did help to engineer, 
but then only after every honorable 
effort to conciliate the authority at 
Mexico City had been exhausted. 


on charged Santa Anna’s camp at San Jacinto, won the battle in eighteen 


d changtllfe course of history on the North American continent. 


That authority existed almost solely 
in the person of the president-dictator, 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, who 
was fondly wont to compare himself 
to Napoleon. The comparison was 
scarcely flattering to the Great Corsi- 
can who had held sway over Europe. 

Just as the Emperor of the French 
had the Duke of Wellington to face, 
so had Santa Anna to face Sam Hous- 
ton, who was named by the Texan 
rebels as their military commander in 
chief. That is not to imply that “the 
Rover,” once more a soldier, found 
his task an easy one. He had, beyond 
Mexican professional warriors, to con- 
tend with civilian authorities in Texas 
who sniffed suspiciously at groups of 
armed men and professed an alarm at 
“militarism.” Yet even when a suf- 
ficient number of militiamen were 
rallied to offer some prospect of suc- 
cessful defense against the invader, 
Houston was forced to impose his 
leadership on them by freest exercise 
of every wile in his bag of psycho- 
logical tricks; for his “army,” which 
consisted of little more than 700 men, 
contained in its ranks many who be- 
lieved themselves abler strategists and 
tacticians than himself. 

In the face of these difficulties 
Houston turned from retreat and 
chose his battle ground at San Ja- 
cinto. There, in an impetuous surprise 
attack delivered on April 29, 1836, 
he completely routed Santa Anna’s 
command of 1,500. Wounded him- 
self, Sam rested beneath a tree while 
mopping-up operations continued. 
The “Napoleon of the Western 
World” had come to his Waterloo. 
“You will find the Hero,” Sam re- 
marked, “if you find him at all, mak- 
ing his retreat on all fours, dressed 
as a common soldier.” The president- 
dictator was found, and precisely un- 
der such circumstances as his 
conqueror had predicted. 

The forces engaged at San Jacinto 
were small and the struggle brief, oc- 
cupying no more than eighteen min- 
utes in duration. Yet that battle has 
been hailed as one of the world’s most 
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Andrew Jackson was Hous- 

ton’s lifelong idol. Jacksonian 

Unionism influenced the Tex- 
an in the secession crisis. 


decisive: it effectually detached Texas 
from Mexico, gave substance to claims 
of Texan independence, and eventu- 
ally paved the way for the dissolution 
of the Lone Star republic concurrently 
with its admission to the United 
States. It was perhaps a happy coin- 
cidence, also, that when Texas was 
admitted, another Virginian, John Ty- 
ler, was occupying the White House. 

San Jacinto did something for Sam 
Houston, too: it made his a name to be 
conjured with far beyond the borders 
of Texas. He evolved rapidly into a 
figure of legendary stature, in the eyes 
of his Southwestern contemporaries 
something of a local Paul Bunyan— 
a giant of a man, standing six feet 
six inches and weighing 215 pounds, 
powerful and agile, all muscle. The 
official records of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington disclose that he 
never claimed a height greater than 
six feet two inches. But already, it 
would appear, the people of Texas 
would be content with nothing less 
than superlatives. 

They elected Sam their republic’s 
President almost as a matter of course, 
turning their backs on even so great 
a leader as Stephen Austin; and later, 
with Texas in the Union, they sent 
Houston to the United States Senate, 
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where he was to remain for fourteen 
years. But there, with antislavery agi- 
tation gathering force and secession 
ripening as divisive threats, he grad- 
ually became a lone figure who stood 
somewhat aloof from his fellow South- 
erners. Regardless of party affiliations, 
they stiffened in their resolution to 
tolerate no Union in which their prop- 
erty rights were not guaranteed. 
Houston remained ardently a Jack- 
sonian who placed the preservation 
of the Union above all other consid- 
erations. And with amazing accuracy 
he predicted the dire consequences 
that would follow secession: crippling 
war, its probable loss by a South 
outmanned and_ underindustrialized, 
and punitive reconstruction. 

Sam Houston’s pronounced Union- 
ism led many to mention him as the 
possibly best Democratic standard- 
bearer for the presidential contest of 
1856; but if he had enemies by then 
in Texas, he had them in his native 
state as well. Governor Henry A. 
Wise of Virginia marshaled the forces 
in opposition to Houston’s nomination 
so damagingly that those who would 
otherwise have endorsed his candidacy 
shrank from his cause. If Virginia had 
already passed beyond that “golden 
age” during which she had largely 
directed the course of national affairs, 
her prestige within the Democratic 
party was still such that she could 
practically veto a nomination. Sensing 
this, a kinswoman living in Richmond 
begged Sam to come to the state capi- 
tal to defend himself. His gift for ora- 
tory and the dramatic touch would, 
she believed, turn the tide. But he 
declined, replying typically, “Virginia 
has never done anything for me, and 
I shall never stoop to conciliate her.” 

This was a scathing comment on 
the state of Houston’s birth. However 
true it may have been, it did nothing 
to help his cause. At most it may have 
given him a vengeful satisfaction. 
Ever unconciliatory, he returned to 
Texas in 1859 from the United States 
Senate to assume the governorship of 
his adopted state. The hour was late, 
and he had not many years to live. 


He was in office when the tide of 
secession roared through the South- 
east, rolled westward, and inundated 
Texas despite his most strenuous ef- 
forts to man the dike against it. Be- 
fore his term had expired, he was 
ousted unconstitutionally from office 
by a legislature grimly bent on 
hastening events on their course. 

Old Sam could have made a real 
fight of it then, and he might have 
done so with the assistance of Federal 
bayonets. Fifty thousand were offered 
to him by the Lincoln government. 
But that would have been to make 
war on his own people, and he would 
have none of it. The hero of Horse- 
shoe Bend and of San Jacinto retired 
quietly from the active scene, so re- 
sponding to the perplexities of the 
times as did thousands of other South- 
erners: secession he and they believed 
was a mistake. It had brought on 
war—probably a war impossible to 
win. But since war it was, men could 
not falter in prosecuting it vigorously 
to the end. In consonance with this 
attitude, he approvingly watched his 
son by his second marriage don the 
Confederate gray. 

Sam Houston never lived to see 
his unhappily-accurate predictions 
fully borne out. But he did live long 
enough to see them heavily fore- 
shadowed. On the fateful fourth of 
July, 1863, Lee began his retreat 
from Gettysburg, and on the same day 
Vicksburg fell to Grant. Within three 
weeks thereafter Old Sam’s aged and 
wasted body weakened rapidly, and 
he sank into a comatose sleep; on 
the twenty-second Colonneh ceased 
his earthly stirrings. 

Back in 1814, just as he was about 
to leave for the campaign that had 
ended in the destruction of the Creek 
power, his mother had given him a 
ring on which was engraved a single 
word. Nearly fifty years later, on the 
day he died, he was wearing that 
memento with its worn but still legi- 
ble word, “Honor.” He understood 
well its meaning and had lived en- 
tirely in accordance with his under- 
standing. 
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Sam Houston 

The unyielding glance of an aging warrior was portrayed by the brushes of J. E. Jenkins of Austin, Texas, 

in 1910. His oil painting was presented to the Commonwealth of Virginia by the Senate of the State of 
Texas on August 23, 1911. The portrait is preserved in the Virginia State Library. 
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Thomas Jefferson’s Favorite Hideaway 


Our third President built “Poplar Forest,” a modified 


octagon, to be his retreat from “noise and news,” his 


was no place that Thomas 
Jefferson loved more deeply than 
“Monticello.” But second only to that 
Palladian mansion in his regard was 
“Poplar Forest,” the “most excellent 
house” he built for himself in Bed- 
ford County. Indeed, there were times 
when he preferred that “occasional 
retreat” to his Albemarle home. 
For “Monticello” had its disdélvan- 
tages. Particularly after 
retirement from the presideney; 
was the constant reg@rt of Ses 
“friends and “stationary 
ets.” Some of 
Bingere admiration 
shed occupant; many 
the magic.mountain 
ty. Whatever their 
pilgrims “produced..a 


for its disting 
were drawn § 
by mere cug 
motives, 


bustle’ that from 
to scholarly repose. | 
mi the way, ‘this 

oF Company” fed, 


While Je had 


realized his ni@ed far. some “place that 
would be “n rioned to the 
faculties of He 


owned a 
ty, formerly the 
in-law, John Way 


saw that it would ane require 
ments. Located ninety miles’ 
west of ‘‘Monticello,’ @tfwas 


sufficiently remote to discoura 
suit by all but the most assiduouS3om 


his admirers. His neighbors, although 


not lacking in friendliness, were of the 
sort that would respect his privacy. 
To be sure, there was no suitable 
house on the property, but the plan- 
ning and building of one provided 
Jefferson with a type of intellectual 
exercise he always enjoyed to the hilt. 
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refuge in retirement from guest-infested “Monticello.” 


He had first visited the place i 
1773 and had gone there ccasionally 
in the years that. followed. When 
Tarleton’s troopers had raided Albe- 
marle County in 1784, Governor Jef- 
ferson had. sent his. family to 
Bedford County estate for safety. 
When his executive duties permitted, 


he joined his wife ‘tnd daughters 


there. That same year he had®begun 
there work on his Notes on the State 
of Virginia. Twenty years later, while 
confined in his overseer’s house on the 
property by a prolonged rainstorm, he 
had drafted part of his first presidential 
message. 


It was not until 1806, whéllMhe 


began to the end of. | 


second termaip, the W ouse’an 
his fetirement to 
Started 


the brick house that’ oplar. 
Forest’ wete thie summer, ‘and 


work. ptogréssed sufhelently” to allow 
him: to’ occupy the place three “years 


finished. Like. 
mained state of 
for years. Indeed, its master was “Still 


making minor 
as Jate as 182 


fe changes and alterations 


> “too, is 


children were usually 


passing to and fro, but it was admir- 
ably suited to this rustic retreat. 
Second to the “central hall” 
popularity was the adjacent, “bright 
drawing room” on the southern or 
rear side of the building. This living 
room’s four windows and _ elevated 
porch afforded an expansive vista over 
estate’s gardens and its fields be- 
yondOn book shelves along the walls 
kept his “petit format” li- 
very volume he selected for 
this ‘collection was in the smallest 


ee of the Zemaining chambers 

ar ere ordinarily 
as. The fourth was a 
Sometimes Jefferson went 
ere alone one but his 


hé w there, but he 
usually prefer suth, Com] 


Whenever ‘if was practica 
daughter or’ some’ of. 
Ahir: when hé 


is tips to Bedford with his grand- 


light-hearted 


oufings, .even though the way was 


The house Was built-in she shapemefong and the were indifferent. 


of an oetagon. Tt had ome ain “floor 
natural’ thé” ground 
behind it-and Some” éxcavating made 
“Second story in the rear. 
he anterior was designed so 


from Albemarle into 
County and thence west- 
ward through Campbell to Bedford, 
they stopped along the wayside to eat 
@Pienic lunches, and they rested by 


As: they 


OF the five outside chambers opened s+ hight at old country inns where the 


the square-sh@ped dining” 
in. the enter or up@m the vesti- 
le corridor that connedted that room 

with the portico. an in- 


im ractic able 


genious would have 


best rooms were always available for 
the “Squire” and his granddaughters. 

Arriving at their destination after 
three days of travel, Jefferson and his 
company settled easily into the “round 
of quiet enjoyments” that was the 
pattern of life at “Poplar Forest.” 
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They spent their days reading, study- 
ing, and writing letters; they passed 
the evenings in twilight walks about 
the grounds and in conversation. 
Sometimes, as a special treat, Jefferson 
would take the girls on a shopping 
trip into nearby Lynchburg. 

Among the most welcome guests at 
“Poplar Forest” during 1814-1817 
was one of its builder’s grandsons, 
Francis Eppes, who was then attend- 
ing a school in the vicinity. The 
“Squire” himself tutored the boy in 
French and Spanish. There was an- 
other reason for this hospitality, since 
Jefferson planned to settle the place 
on Francis and wanted to “habitualize 
him to the neighborhood.” 

Besides such family company, there 
were occasional visits from Bedford 
County neighbors. The men treated 
the “Squire” with “affectionate and 
respectful frankness,” and their wives 
were as “happy as queens” whenever 
Jefferson returned a social call. These 
neighbors also showed their good will 
by gifts of fruit, vegetables, poultry, 
and game. ‘One of them once brought 
“a quarter of a bear’s cub” as a token 
of his esteem. 

At least once Jefferson’s presence 
at “Poplar Forest” produced some- 
thing other than “frank and free 
homage.” It gave rise to a fantastic 
rumor. In 1815 local gossips began to 
spread a story that the house was 
being readied to receive Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Friend of France though 
he was, Jefferson did not really admire 
and approve of France’s emperor, who 
had just been defeated at the Battle 
of Waterloo. So the completely base- 
less tale provoked him to irritation. 
“Were there such people only as the 
believers in this,” he exclaimed, “pa- 
triotism would be a ridiculous pas- 
sion.” Neither the great democrat nor 
“the believers in this” need have dis- 
turbed themselves, however. At the 
very moment of Jefferson’s outburst 
the dethroned emperor was aboard a 
British warship bound for perpetual 
exile on the distant South Atlantic 
island of St. Helena. 

Though Bonaparte was thus de- 
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The above drawing of the rear elevation of “Poplar Forest” and that 
of its floor plan (below) were sketched by Cornelia Randolph, one 
of its designer’s granddaughters. 
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‘Poplar Forest,’’ one story tall in front, has two floors at the rear (below). It is flanked 
by several outbuildings, some of which are masked (above, right) by artificial mounds. 
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prived of any opportunity to test 
the hospitality at “Poplar Forest,” 
another famous warrior called there 
during the winter after Waterloo. Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson, fresh from his 
victory over the British at New Or- 
leans, was making a “triumphal prog- 
ress” toward the city of Washington. 
He stopped on his way to pay his 
respects to the former President. To 
be sure, the soldier and the statesman 
had not been conspicuous for their 
admiration of each other, but all 
hatchets were buried in this moment 
of patriotic exultation. One can ima- 
gine Jefferson proudly showing his 
guest about the octagonal house and 
its surrounding grounds, pausing here 
or there to explain some fine architec- 
tural detail. 

Doubtless enlightened, the hero of 
New Orleans rode northeast to Lynch- 
burg. There the citizens turned out 
to give him an enthusiastic reception. 
Jefferson appeared at the public ban- 
quet that climaxed their celebration 
and proposed a toast to the guest 
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One great advantage possessed by “Poplar 


Forest,” 


of honor. The latter, for his part, 
paid tribute to James Monroe, who 
was then being groomed by the Jef- 
fersonians to succeed James Madison 
in the White House. The evening 
passed in a spirit of cordiality and 
good humor. 

Jackson was one of the few out- 
siders who penetrated to Jefferson’s 
refuge at “Poplar Forest.” Francis 
Walker Gilmer of Albemarle County, 
accompanied by the Portuguese diplo- 
mat and savant, José Francisco Correa 
da Serra, once joined him there by 
invitation for a trip to the Peaks of 
Otter and to the Natural Bridge, but 
most of the time the former President 
and his family had the place to 
themselves. 

As long as he was able to travel, 
Jefferson continued to pay a few 
visits annually to his Bedford County 
hideaway, but eventually age and 
increasing feebleness caught up with 
him. He made his last trip there in 
1823 at the age of eighty. Through 
the next three years he could main- 


seen here from the south, was its isolation. 


tain only an affectionate interest in 
the place. He saw his grandson, 
Francis Eppes, established there after 
the latter’s marriage in 1824, and 
he stipulated in his will that Francis 
should inherit “Poplar Forest.” It 
was the only one of his estates that 
Jefferson succeeded in passing on to 
a member of his family, but young 
Eppes did not maintain possession 
long. In 1828, two years after his 
grandfather’s death, he sold the place 
to William Cobbs and moved to 
Florida. 

Until quite recently “Poplar Forest” 
remained in the hands of Cobbs’s 
descendants, but it was somewhat 
altered as the years passed. A fire 
gutted the house in 1845, and those 
responsible for its renovation departed 
in some respects from the original 
design. Yet enough of the dwelling 
and of the surrounding grounds re- 
main unaltered to remind the modern 
visitor of the days when the third 
President went there in search of 
“tranquility and retirement.” + + + 
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l, Texas they called him “Bigfoot,” because on one 
occasion he was mistaken for huge Chief Bigfoot, a 
Waco Indian. But about this nickname he was philo- 
sophical: “I’d rather be called ‘Bigfoot’ Wallace than 
‘Lying’ Wallace or “Thieving’ Wallace. Such handles 
to my name would not be agreeable.” But, anyway, he 
added, his feet were not overly large—size twelve— 
when it was remembered that they had to support a 
man six feet two and weighing well over 200 pounds. 
His hands were enormous, true, and he had an arm 
spread of six feet six, finger tip to finger tip; but that 
was another matter. 

Had Santa Anna been a different sort and his men 
less trigger-happy, they might never have placed them- 
selves in a situation conducive to making “Bigfoot's” 
vengeful acquaintance. “Bigfoot” had been born, like 
Sam Houston, of Scottish ancestry near Lexington in 
Rockbridge County, Virginia. The date was April 3, 
1817. Christened William Alexander Anderson Wal- 
lace, he attained his nineteenth year in the county and 
there might have remained all his life; but when the 
tall, powerful lad with dark eyes and curly, black hair 
learned one day that the Mexicans had murdered his 
brother and a cousin, he came, in his uncomplicated 
way, to a straightforward decision: he would replace 
his kinsmen in Texas. “I aim,” he explained, “to 
spend the balance of my days killing Mexicans.” 

When Wallace arrived in Texas, in 1837, he found 
that the killing must be deferred. All was quiet along 
the border, and the civil authorities of the Republic 
of Texas were resolved to keep it so unless Mexico 
reopened the contest. The scarcity of the Texan popula- 
tion and the paucity of military resources precluded any 
other policy. Wallace, then, had to find some occupa- 
tion other than soldiering. But that was easy enough. 
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of Texas 


William A. A. Wallace Went Southwest 
with a Purpose, Acquired a Nickname, 


and Became a Famed Frontiersman 


Lands inviting the ex- 
ploitation of planter 
and huntsman alike 
stretched there to the 
far western horizon; he moved out to the open range, 
built himself a cabin, and found the hunting so excel- 
lent that he could bring down game with his rifle 
without going farther afield than his door. 

Nor need life otherwise be dull. If life were to be 
maintained at all, in fact, it would be essential occa- 
sionally to slay a marauding Comanche or Waco 
Indian. That made one other practice vital: when 
in town and among friends, Wallace might do his fair 
share of drinking, but on the frontier, never; there 
one could not possibly survive long if he befuddled 
his senses with alcohol. 

Indian fighting in Texas soon evolved into an or- 
ganized, professional business and thus gave birth to 
the subsequently renowned Texas Rangers. In order 
to put his rapidly maturing talents with rifle, pistol, 
and Bowie knife to best use, Wallace enlisted in 1840 
as a private in a Ranger company at San Antonio. Then 
in 1842 the situation suddenly changed and gave 
“Bigfoot” the opportunity for which he had gone to 
Texas in the first place. While he was absent from 
San Antonio, that town was seized by a Mexican gen- 
eral, Adrian Woll. 

Excited by the prospect of avenging his murdered 
kinsmen at last, Wallace promptly joined a group of 
200 Rangers. They lured a host of 1,300 of the enemy 
into an entrapment at Salado and there administered 
to them a bloody drubbing. In November he became 
a member of a command of enthusiasts who were so 
emboldened by success that they resolved to invade 
Mexico itself. In December they hurled themselves 
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against large forces under General Pedro d’Ampudia 
in the village of Mier on the Rio Grande. 

There followed hours of furious street fighting and 
house-to-house battling. “Bigfoot” gloried in it. Scores 
of Ampudia’s men were falling in a leaden gale. Yet 
the Texans had taken on fearful odds, and the more 
cautious among them began to entertain ideas of sur- 
render. When, therefore, Ampudia sent out a flag of 
truce to offer favorable terms, they agreed to capitulate. 
Wallace was enraged. Surrender made no sense to him. 
His kinsmen had been assassinated after laying down 
their arms. He expected little better to follow now. 

Ampudia soon repudiated his word. The prisoners 
were marched southward under conditions both rigor- 
ous and humiliating. Driven to desperation, they made 
a concerted jail break in February, 1843, but their at- 
tempt to escape through the terrain of a rugged and 
cruelly waterless, sun-baked country ended in failure. 
There followed what in Southwestern historical lore 
is known as the “black bean lottery.” For each of the 
176 captives one bean was placed in an earthen jar— 
159 of them white, seventeen black. Each man who 
drew one of the latter was to be shot on the spot. 
That the Wallace saga does not end with this para- 
graph testifies to his good luck in the drawing. 

Finally, “Bigfoot” and his remaining comrades were 
locked in the grim Castle of Perote, a frowningly 
formidable fortress held to be escape-proof. Despite the 
monotonous and harrowing nature of their existence 
behind wall and in cell, the Texans did provide them- 
selves with amusement of a kind by testing the pris- 
on’s reputation and leading their guards wild chases 
in trying to keep them confined. Not at all cowed, as 
prisoners properly should be, they bestowed on the of- 
ficials irreverent nicknames, treated them with insolent 
familiarity, and bedeviled them with uproarious antics 
that had them swearing that los diablos Tejanos (“the 
Texan devils”) were insane to a man and probably in 
league with Satan to boot. 

It was two years before “Bigfoot” was freed. His kin 
had worked continually through Governor James Mc- 
Dowell of Virginia in efforts to achieve his freedom; 
but it appears that greater pressure persuading Pres- 
ident Santa Anna to favorable response was the promise 
extracted from him by his kindly wife on her deathbed. 
If this was the case, for once the president-dictator 
kept his word. 

“Bigfoot” sailed from Vera Cruz to New Orleans, 
thence traveled west to San Antonio, and finally pressed 
on to the Medina River, where, in 1845, he tried his 
hand at farming. It was a poor hand: he succeeded 
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Back in Lexington, Wallace stopped telling 
“whoppers” long enough to be photographed. 


only in turning his garden into a wilderness of weeds 
and in causing one bushel of produce to spring from 
soil which, under the touch of a real farmer, might 
have yielded ten. Then he tried to give himself a fresh 
start with a partner, and together they planted forty 
acres of corn. But there followed a drought, such as 
those Texas has known more recently, and nine gnarled 
nubbins were the fruits of their labor. While his part- 
ner was away, “Bigfoot” decided to dine on the ears 
before they dried up completely. He scraped the kernels 
off, tossed them into a skillet well lubricated with bear 
grease, and fried his crop. That done, he drew a line 
across the bottom of the pan and consumed his half 
of the meal. The rest he intended to save for his 
partner, but another frontiersman came along, swore 
up and down he was nigh starved to death, and con- 
sumed the remainder of the dish. 

And so enough of farming. It was an occupation 
best left to more patient men. Wallace was cut out to 
hunt and fish—and to kill Indians and Mexicans. He 
returned to the Rangers, rising from sergeant to first 
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lieutenant, just in time to participate in the war that 
broke out in 1846 between the United States and 
Mexico. His regiment, the Texas Mounted Rifle 
Volunteers, was attached to Zachary Taylor's army. 

Stories were soon around that “Bigfoot” was settling 
old scores with his neighbors south of the border. If 
so, he was not fully satisfied, for the truth seems to 
be that, although General Taylor was known as “Old 
Rough and Ready” to the American people, he was 
not nearly rough and ready enough for the Rangers. 
He fought according to incomprehensible rules. He 
would, for example, take prisoners and honor flags 
of truce. Rangers had long since learned that when 
you went to war, you killed or were killed and did not 
bother with any niceties. Observance of niceties, the 
Rangers believed implicitly, was what had led to so 
many massacres and imprisonments of Texans. Con- 
tempt for their commanding officer reached a searing 
height when he soundly whipped the enemy at Mon- 
terrey and then let him retreat with honors of war. 

But if the Rangers were disgusted with Taylor, he 
was not enamored of them. He grumbled that the 
Texans were killing indiscriminately, that they knew 
nothing of, and cared less about, the rules of land war- 
fare, and that they were beyond control of his head- 
quarters. He wished no more of them attached to his 
command, he notified the War Department. 

When his service was completed, Wallace returned 


An engraving published in 1845 depicts the infamous “black bean lottery.” 
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to his cabin on the Medina. There he found that the 
course of white settlement was thrusting ever more 
powerfully westward and was rousing the Comanches 
and Wacos to fresh raids and barbarities. That meant 
that his days of shooting and knifing were not ended, 
which was probably just as well for a man of his 
temperament. In succeeding years he continued to 
shoot and to knife until his name was a household 
word in the Southwest and he hailed as one of the 
frontier’s greatest Indian fighters. 

“Bigfoot's” way of life had so pervaded his speech 
and habits that when, in 1859, he decided to revisit 
the scenes of his youth, he went about the matter as 
though planning a campaign. He first bought some 
store clothes, in which he felt quite ill at ease, and then 
began to practice diligently the civilized arts. Finally, 
believing himself ready, he journeyed to New Orleans, 
traveled up the Mississippi and the Ohio to Wheeling 
(now in West Virginia), and then entrained for Rich- 
mond via Baltimore. It was the first time he had ever 
been aboard a train, and he later confessed that it had 
been a startling experience. “I couldn’t get over the 
idea for some time,” he stated, “that the horses were 
running away with the stage!” 

He put up at a Richmond hotel and immediately 
found the customs curious. For one example, he was 
expected to dine at a table and to select his fare from 
a menu, “a sort of ‘muster-roll’ of all kinds of grub on 
hand,” but as wide as 
the choices were, a man 
could not find on the list 
such items as buffalo 
hump, venison, or bear 
meat. “I suppose,” sighed 
the Ranger, “they can’t 
always be had in a city 
like Richmond.” 

When Wallace ar- 
rived at last in Lexing- 
ton, his kinsfolk seemed 
glad enough to see him, 
but he could not get over 
the feeling that they re- 
garded him as some spe- 
cies of a wild man who 
would best be humored 
lest unpredictable eruv- 
tions and shootings fol- 
low. When he tried to 
tell them and visitors 
the unvarnished truth 
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about Texas and his experiences, they presumed him 
to be jesting, so he resorted to “whoppers,” which were 
no more colorful than the truth but comported more 
with what his hearers wished to believe; and these tall 
tales they swallowed with utmost composure. 

While Wallace was still in Lexington, John Brown 
descended on Harpers Ferry and threw the whole state 
into paroxysms of excitement. “Bigfoot” thought he 
had better go up and look into the situation, but an 
aunt, a lady who had passed her hundredth birthday, 
lived in fear of a slave uprising and wished him near. 
Each morning she would ask him anxiously if a serv- 


ile insurrection had occurred, until Wallace at length 


replied, “No, not yet. I wish it would,” he added, assert- 
ing that if bondsmen dared to “come fooling around 
here,” they would end up in a soup. 

“William, William!” the old lady exclaimed, throw- 
ing up her hands in despair. “What have you come to 
since you went to Texas?” 

Well, he had come to dislike “feather beds, tight 
rooms, and three meals” a day only. A man who had 
been known to down twenty-seven eggs at breakfast 
could not be expected to flourish on the picayunish 
pickings laid before him now. He was “off his feed,” 
he announced, and so far as what he had seen in the 
East was concerned, he wouldn’t exchange Texas for 
“the whole shootin’ match.” One must conclude that 
the Old Dominion had lost some of her native son’s 
attachment for her. 

Once back in Texas, 
“Bigfoot” enjoyed a rip- 
roaring good Indian 
fight, then found that 
his appetite had re- 
turned. This happy fact 
permitted him to sit 
down and to consume 
“six pounds of buffalo- 
hump, a side of ribs,” 
and other protein delec- 
tables. And so it was to 
be with him so long as 
he retained the youth to 
match brawn and wits 
with the red man—good 
hunting, good fishing, 
good fighting, and good 
eating, or if not all 
“good” from a more ef- 
fete point of view, at 
least plentiful. 
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The jail break made on the way to the grim Castle of Perote ended in disaster. 


He sat the Civil War out, seeing in it a senseless 
folly; but his services to his people as a frontier guards- 
man continued, and he devoted himself with sleep- 
less vigilance to the protection of Confederate and 
Union families alike while their men were away. 

As he aged, he acquired some of the normal com- 
plaints of later years, but he never lost a tooth, nor did 
he ever wear spectacles. Frankly enjoying the fact 
that he was a hero to the home folk, he moved from 
place to place, living with eagerly receptive friends, 
and enlivening their hours together with his reminis- 
cences. Some occasionally asked him why he had 
never married and had a home of his own. To that he 
would reply, “Never found the time,” without adding 
the explanation that his first sweetheart had run off 
with a more pressing suitor when “Bigfoot” had _pro- 
tracted his own courtship beyond her patience. 

Finally came the day when even Wallace’s rugged 
physique reached the limit of its time. He died of 
pneumonia on January 7, 1899, just short of his eighty- 
second year. He was buried where he expired, at De- 
vine, Texas; but his friends decided that a more con- 
spicuous resting place was necessitated by his fame, 
and eventually his remains were borne to Austin, 
Texas, where they were reinterred in the State Ceme- 
tery. There he rests under a simple stone with an 
inscription to the Ranger “Who Spent His Manhood 
Defending the Homes of Texas.” 7 7 1 
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A Sculptured Tribute to Virginia's Sons at 
Gettysburg Is An Outstanding Feature 
of That Celebrated Battlefield 


Fu in June, 1917, the nation’s 
principal activity was preparation for 
war. In Washington—at the heart of 
those preparations—that activity bore 
the marks of the concentrated effort 
that had been evident there in June, 
1861, and would be seen again in 
December, 1941. Seersucker suits and 
white linens were far less popular dress 
in the growing heat than drab and 
itchy khaki uniforms. 

But on the seventh of June, 1917, 
men paraded down Pennsylvania 
Avenue attired neither for the weather 
nor for trench warfare. They were 
bearded veterans who had gathered 
to exchange tales of another conflict. 
As they passed the reviewing stand, 
one of the gray-clad Confederates 
shouted encouragement to President 
Woodrow Wilson for the European 
crisis: “Call on us if the boys can’t do 
it.” It was in memory of a previous 
“call” that they had come to Wash- 
ington for the first Confederate re- 
union to be held outside the South. 

The day after the parade—when 
the greetings and the reminiscing had 
officially ended—more than 1,500 of 
the Virginia contingent stood quietly 
in front of a little patch of forest at 
Gettysburg known as Spangler’s 
Woods. The ceremonial occasion to 
which they had been invited was 
similar to others that had become 
familiar to most of the tired old 
soldiers. Many memorials dedicated 
to the spirit and heroism of their 
comrades had already been erected 
throughout much of their state. Some 
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of those monuments, 
built by popular sub- 
scription, were of im- 
pressive size. Manv 
more, commissioned 
by grateful if still- 
impoverished coun- 
ties, were simply 
shafts on courthouse 
lawns. 

Yet, as always, there 
was the thrill of an- 
ticipation preceding 
the unveiling; and on 
the 1917 occasion the audience felt a 
special sense of expectancy, for the 
new memorial was a tribute from all 
Virginians to their state’s sons who 
had fought in the battles at Gettys- 
burg. Some of the dim-eyed veterans 
stared eagerly forward as the Reverend 
James Power Smith finished his invo- 
cation. Those who were too feeble to 
stand for long rested on folding stools, 
canes across their knees. 

When Anne Carter Lee pulled the 
cord that revealed a forty-two-foot- 
high monument at the edge of the 
woods, every Confederate was on his 
feet, and a universal cheer swept over 
the open field of Pickett’s charge, 
rising from the rebel throats as tears 
streamed down the rebel cheeks. Be- 
fore them, majestic and splendidly real 
against a granite pedestal, were seven 
bronze figures representing the Army 
of Northern Virginia. And atop the 
pedestal, as though cast from the 
very mold in which he had lived, was 
General Lee himself, erect in the 
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An allegorical “Virginia” was prominent in 
the original model for the state-sponsored 
monument at Gettysburg. 


saddle of his slim-lined horse—the 
image of alertness and dignity. Most 
of the veterans insisted upon a closer 
look at the statuary when the neces- 
sary oratory had finally come to an 
end. 

The bronze memorial had had its 
official beginnings more than nine 
years earlier. Governor Claude A. 
Swanson, in his message to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1908, remarked on 
the “exhibition of disciplined valor” 
displayed by the Virginia troops at 
Gettysburg and recommended that an 
appropriation be made for a “suit- 
able monument” to them. What would 
constitute “suitability” in the monu- 
ment was ultimately to be the charge 
of a five-member commission. 

On February 28, 1908, the gover- 
nor’s request, introduced as a bill by 
Delegate Moses M. Green of Fau- 
quier County, was passed by the 
House 68 to 1, unanimity being 
prevented by Delegate S. H. Suther- 
land of Dickenson and Wise coun- 
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Sculptor F. William Sievers’ design for the 
memorial won for him in 1910 a coveted 


award. 


ties. The measure was adopted by 
the Senate without dissent and became 
law on March 9 of that year. The 
governor himself was designated chair- 
man of the Gettysburg Monumeat 
Commission. Its other members were 
to be his appointees. 

Governor Swanson chose as his col- 
leagues a board of four ex-Confed- 
erates: Major John Warwick Daniel; 
Colonel Thomas Smith, son of Vir- 
ginia’s former governor, the colorful 
“Extra Billy” Smith; Major Henry A. 
Edmondson; and Captain Stephen P. 
Read. During the lifetime of the com- 
mission Swanson was automatically 
followed as chairman by his successor 
as governor, William Hodges Mann, 
who in turn gave way to Henry Carter 
Stuart. Upon the death in 1910 of 
Major Daniel, then a United States 
senator from Virginia, Captain W. 
Gordon McCabe was appointed to the 
vacancy. The only other death among 
the commission’s members, that of 
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Captain Read, was to 
occur during the ac- 
tual unveiling cere- 
monies. 

Setting to work, 
the quintet of com- 
missioners visited Get- 
tysburg and there de- 
cided that the best lo- 
cation for the pro- 
posed memorial would 
be at the “Bloody 
Angle” on Cemetery 
Ridge. That site, 
within the Federal 
lines of July 3, 1863, 
had been the point of 
farthest penetration 
by the troops of Pick- 
ett’s Division on that 
date. The Secretary 
of War rejected this 
selection. No addi- 
tional monuments, he 
stated, were to be per- 
mitted at that spot. 
Those already there 
were to be removed. 
Subsequent visitors to 
the Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park who are aware of 
this decision have complimented its 
wisdom. 

Another location was chosen and 
approved. Near Spangler’s Woods on 
Seminary Ridge, it faces across the 
mile-wide expanse of the Southerners’ 
climactic effort to seize and to hold 
Cemetery Ridge. It is the spot at 
which Lee sorrowfully met many re- 
turning survivors of that renowned 
attack, 

By March, 1910, after having in- 
vited and received designs from thirty- 
six sculptors, the commissioners had 
made a selection of a “suitable” model. 
They requested that the balance of 
an appropriation of $50,000 be made 
by the General Assembly. 

In preference to an allegorical fig- 
ure, the five men had favored an 
equestrian statue of General Robert 
E. Lee surmounting a pedestal on 
three sides of which the three branches 
of service—infantry, artillery, and 


cavalry—were to be represented. To 
“symbolize the devotion of Virginia 
to her soldiers,” allegory was not to 
be overlooked, however. On the front 
of the pedestal a female figure rep- 
resenting Virginia was to be shown 
“proudly embracing a private.” Upon 
the pedestal were also to be inscribed 
the names of “all the Virginia com- 
mands in the battles at Gettysburg.” 

As is customary in such competi- 
tions, the name of the artist who had 
submitted the “most suitable and best 
design” was unknown to the com- 
mission until it had agreed unani- 
mously upon the model. The success- 
ful competitor was then revealed to be 
Frederick William Sievers of New 
York City, “formerly a resident of 
the South.” His entry, according to 
one visitor at the Richmond exhibi- 
tion of the models, was “by far the 
most dignified and beautiful of any 
shown.” If there was dissent with that 
decision, it has gone unrecorded. 

Sievers’ background was appropriate 
to his new task. Though a native of 
Indiana, he had been raised in Georgia 
and for five years had been student, 
then instructor, at the Virginia Me- 
chanics Institute in Richmond—going 
to Europe from that city as a student 
of sculpture. It was, hence, a personal 
asset in his subsequent relations with 
the commissioners to have been 
“brought up entirely in the atmosphere 
of the Confederacy.” 

Seven months after his design was 
selected, Sievers returned to Virginia. 
In Chesterfield County’s Forest Hill 
(now part of Richmond) he con- 
structed a studio capable of housing 
the sizable framework essential for 
modeling an equestrian figure—but 
more important to his success than an 
adequate studio were the resources 
of the capital’s museums and the 
guidance of local figures who had been 
members of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

Even before reéstablishing himself 
near Richmond, the sculptor had be- 
gun to alter his original concept. 
Together with Colonel Smith, he con- 
cluded that it was far better to have 
the figures representing the branches 
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of service grouped in front of the 
pedestal rather than upon its sides. 
Easier viewing motivated this altera- 
tion. The commission acquiesced. In 
subsequent remodeling the allegorical 
figure “embracing a private” was aban- 
doned, happily for the artistic arrange- 
ment of the group. Likewise dropped 
in later metamorphoses were the classic 
fretwork that originally bordered the 
top of the pedestal and the proposal to 
inscribe the names of commands on 
the monument. Replacing these initial 
concepts were seven men intended to 
typify various civilian occupations that 
furnished men to the Confederate 
Army. That army’s three branches of 
service were to be symbolized by the 
same seven men. 

On the group’s extreme right was 
a professional man—perhaps a lawyer 
—shown biting a cartridge. Next to 
him, gripping his rifle at the “charge- 
bayonet” position, was a mechanic. 
Beside these two infantrymen, deter- 
minedly pointing a pistol, was an artil- 
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leryman who had been an artist. In the 
center, mounted astride a horse and 
bearing the colors of the Old Domin- 
ion, was a boy not yet old enough to 
have had a classifiable occupation. 
He of course represented the cavalry 
and his watchful pose served to sug- 
gest the lesser role of the cavalry at 
Gettysburg. 

To the rider’s left a businessman 
swung a rifle by its muzzle end. Be- 
side him a farmer looked expectantly 
for a target, and on the extreme left 
of the group another artilleryman— 
this one a youth wearing a kepi— 
sounded the charge. At the base of 
the figures were a broken gun carri- 
age and smaller battlefield debris. 
Richmonders invited in 1913 to view 
the completed lower part of the monu- 
ment—prior to final casting—were 
enthusiastic in their comments. 

Sievers did not begin work on the 
equestrian statue that was to sit atop 
the pedestal until the lower figures 
had been approved. He had _ never 


Photographs made in Sievers’ studio before the 
figures were cast in bronze show details of the 
lower grouping. As one views the memorial, the 
the three soldiers on the left (above), represent- 
ing a professional man, a mechanic, and an 
artist, respectively, are separated by a mounted 
youth from the businessman, farmer, and youth 
on the right side (left). 


attempted an equestrian statue, and 
in the following months he made sev- 
eral starts before he began to be 
satished with his progress. For the 
face of Lee, every available photo 
graph was examined. Colonel Walter 
H. Taylor helped in suggesting the 
general appearance and uniform of 
the commander whose adjutant he 
had been. After much red tape had 
been unsnarled, Sievers ordered tai- 
lored copies to be made of Lee’s coat 
and boots. (The original coat was 
finally allowed to be measured for 
copying only on condition that the 
copy be turned over to the Confed- 
erate Museum when the sculptor had 
finished with it. The copy was then 
burned by the museum authorities.) 

Lee’s horse was a problem all by 
itself. “Traveller” had been a hand- 
some horse, but he had not had all 
the lines of a thoroughbred. The sculp- 
tor’s unofficial advisers, chiefly ex- 
Confederates, insisted that anything 
less than a thoroughbred-looking horse 
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would not befit Lee. Furthermore a 
faithful likeness of “Traveller” would 
not have looked natural when placed 
at the statue’s contractual height. 
Hence, Sievers worked finally to 
achieve a horse that would satisfy these 
requirements and made no effort to 
produce an accurate image of Lee’s 
favorite mount. 

When the public was again invited 
to Sievers’ studio, in October, 1915, 
to view the upper figure of the monu- 
ment, Captain McCabe reported to 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch that it 
was “one of the noblest statues I have 
ever looked upon.” And he spoke 
of the horse as “Traveller,” perhaps 
not unaware that no attempt had been 
made to re-create that famous steed. 

Long before Lee on his “typical 
war charger” had been shipped from 
the foundry, the Van Amringe Granite 
Company of Boston had completed the 
foundation at the approved site. 
Granite from Mount Airy, North 
Carolina, had been used in conformity 
with the commission’s specification 
that the granite must be Southern. 
(The pedestal is not as solid as it ap- 
pears to the viewer. Through a hol- 
low center extends copper tubing 
brazed at the top of the plinth of 
the equestrian statue and designed 
to drain lightning charges into the 
ground. ) 

Late in 1916 the Tiffany Studios 
of Carona, Long Island, New York, 
had completed the bronze castings. 
Sievers, who meanwhile had been the 
successful competitor for an equestrian 
statue of “Stonewall” Jackson in Rich- 
mond, traveled to Gettysburg to over- 
see the assembling of the monument. 
On June 8 of the next year it was 
formally dedicated. 

The Virginia memorial is but one 
of 2,390 monuments, tablets, and 
markers in the Gettysburg National 
Military Park. (This is almost one 
per acre of land owned by the Park.) 
But among the major memorials, Vir- 
ginia’s contribution has few rivals 
on that battlefield. Produced in an era 
greatly devoted to allegorical rep- 
resentation, it was confined solely to 
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realistic figures that are 
handsomely comple- 
mented by unembel- 
lished expanses of plain 
granite. Apart from the 
modeling of the horse, 
Sievers, an intense 
realist, sought no artis- 
tic license. 

The sculptor, who 
still resides in Rich- 
mond, does not consid- 
er his first large com- 
mission his best work. 
Nor does he approve 
in general of military monuments—of 
which he believes there are far too 
many. Though he has done his share 
of them, his personal affection is for 
his monument to Matthew Fontaine 
Maury in Richmond. He cannot un- 
derstand, he has said, “why the human 
race prefers a statue of a soldier point- 
ing a gun at an imaginary enemy,” but 
of Maury he adds, “What he did was 


constructive, not destructive.” 


Sievers’ blunt statement suggests 
much that is true of most military 
monuments. But some of the minor- 
ity that remain possess genuine emo- 
tional appeal, even for viewers who 
have little of the sense of historical 
empathy that can seem to transfer 
life into the bronze soldiers. Sievers’ 
own Gettysburg memorial—an ad- 
mirable marriage of concept and exe- 
cution—is one of these. 1 7 + 


Altering his original concept—that of placing figures around the 
pedestal—Sievers decided that better viewing would result if they 
were moved to the front. His first plastic sketch of this arrangement 
(above) evolved into the final grouping (below). In keeping with 


the Virginia theme the Confederate battle flag became the state flag. 
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